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“OUR SHIFS.” 


bright summer mornings when I row 
ay ty 7 bay upon the broad Maumee, 
anid the stately ts that come and go, 
I meet the toy ships going out te sea— 
Bach ship @ board propelled by paper sails, 
Aud given with shouts to billows and to gales. 


y boys! that Jaunch your ships away, 
a dhe merchant long before your time, 
We men are like you to our dying a 
still sending ships to every distant clime ; 
And some men's ships come back te their own 


hore, 
and ome men’s ships come back to them no more. 


uth our ships to fetch us Love we sent 
[ong since they went in those giad days of old), 
Some went for Fame and some for Power went, 
And then we sent whole fleets to bring us sold ; 
And of all the ships we sent acrors the main 
Kot one in thousands came to us again. 


believe our ships are gone before— 
— to some beter Land, to which we go; 
There one by one they gather on the shore, 
Blown stately on by all the winds that biow, 
And we ind them Se: py Day, 
at the en Quay. 
Moored fast, and waiting a . 


————__ >—__—_— 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


The condition of the public schools of 
Buftalo is very clearly set forth in the re- 

rt of the superintendent of public educa- 
tion, Thomas Lothrop, M. D., for the year 
ending with December, 1871. It is gener- 
ally satisfactory; though, in some respects, 
needed improvements are suggested. His 
statistics show that in a population of 125,- 
000, the number of persons between 5 and 
21 years of age is about 31,500; the number 
of pupils attending public schools some 
portion of the year was 21,808 ; the aver- 
age daily attendance during the year was 
10,660, while the average registration per 
term was 14523. The average cost of 
tuition per pupil on the average attendance 
was $20.95 ; average Cost per pupil on total 
registration, $15.37. The figures demon- 
strate that a large portion of the pupils 
fail to attend regularly to their schovl 
duties, and thus manilest a want of appre 
ciation of the privil offered them. The 
measures hitherto adopted to remedy this 
wing evil,” the superintendent says, 
have been ineffectual. He suggests the 
enactment of a truant law, giving to the 
city police authorities power under 
certain restrictions to compel the 
attendance of pupils at school, on com 
plaint of the teacher or parents. Some 
reason, however, for the low average of 
attendance is to be found ina lack of proper 


“ 


school accommodations, the supplying of | hous:s and employs 72 teachers, but still 
which, the superintendent believes, would | the school accommodations are not suffi- 
add at least 2,000 pupils to the present num- | cient. 
ber. The employment of teachers, it ap- | rolled is 4258, the total number of sittings 
pears, rests entirely with the superinten- | js only 3,360, nearly a thousand less. 
Some radic.] changes made during | 


dent. 
Mr. Lothrop’s official term excited both in- 
dividual and public criticism, but he con- 
tends that he was actuated solely by a de- 
sire to elevate the standard of ecbolarehip 
among the teachers, and hopes that neither 
political influence nor personal sympathy 
will be allowed to interfere with appoint 
ments hereatter. The German language is 
taught in twelve of the Buflulo schoohs as 
an elective study. Tue total number of 
pupils availing themselves of the advantage 
during the year was 633, employing seven 
teachers at a cost of $10.02 to each pupil. 
The superintendent recommends that tue 
study incorporated into the graded 
course in the German districts. Music is a 
part of the regular school exercises, out 
no proper system of instruction has yet 
been adopted—therefore it fails to ac- 
complish the desired object, a knowil- 
edge of the musical elements. The prog- 
ress in drawing has been very satisfactory. 
A large part ol the report is occupied witu 
a description of the graded course of 1n- 
struction, and the system of examination 
pursued in the Central School, which is 
really a high-class academy. Evening 
schools were inaugurated in the autumn of 
1870, and have fully answered expectation. 
The city charter does not allow of an ad- 
mixture of whites and blacks, and there- 
fore a ‘‘ colored school” is provided, of 
which good report is made. The normal 
school “is an »mportant and valuable aux 
iliary to the educational institutions of the 
city.” The superintendent very properly 
protests against the practice of assessing 
pupils for the procurement of stationery, 
pianos, etc., b.lieving that all such neces- 
sary articles should provided from the 
general school fund; and strongly advo- 
Cates increased salari« s 10 competent teach- 
ers, in order that the best talent may be se- 
cured. An appendix contains a pian for 
Temodeling the old-style school-houses, and 
comprehensive statistical tables, 

The Board of Education of Syracuse 
make no detailed rc port of themselves, but 


simply adopt that of the superintendent, 
Mr. Bawand Smith. By it appears 
that the number of persons in the city be- 











tween the ages of 5 and 21 is 16,859—an 


increase for the year of 85. The 
whole number of pupils registered 
in the schools is 8,042, and there 


are 1,557 in private and parocbial schools 
—an increase of 41 in the first and a de- 
crease of 72 in the last. The average num- 
ber belonging to the public schools of all 
grades is 5,70i—an increase of 123; and 
the average daily attendance 5,365—an in- 
crease of 185. The average per cent. of 
attendance on the number belonging is .94, 
while the number of sittings in all the 
schools is actually less than the registration 
—6,785. Thus there were on 47.7 percent. 
of the entire school population in the 
schools during some portion of the year— 
about two per cent. less than reporied in 
the previous annual report—showing that 
the ratio of attendance has not kept pace 
with the increase of population, though the 
actual attendance has been larger. The 
superintend: nt has complaint to make of 
tardiness, inconstant attendance, absentee- 
ism and truancy. Less than one-fourth 
of the school population attend school 
eight months or over, and less than 
one-half of those who even enter 
the schools continue in them three-fourths 
of the time. Special efforts have been 
made to improve this condition of aflairs, 
but thus far without success. The super- 
intendent is strongly in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a Retorm School for the treat- 
ment of the various delinquencies outside 
of the regular schools. The use of the rod 
is forbidden, and the superintendent thinks 
that the effect is thus far good. Drawing 
is taught, and tue results of a year’s expe- 
rience are encouraging. Music is also in- 
troduced as an exercise, but is not yet 
properly taught. The High School an- 
swers in some degree the purposes of a 
normal scuool, as two years are required to 
be spent in it before a pupil can enter the 
Teachers’ Class, in which one year must 
be spent by all expecting to teach. The 
range of salaries is comparatively low, the 
Principal of the High School receiving 
only $5,000. The superintendent is very 
properly in favor of incr. ased compen-a- 
tion, tuat a higher grade of intelligence 
may be secured. 

Mr.A. McMillan, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools at Utica, sends us his an- 
nual report for 1871. The city, it appears, 
owns sixteen substantial brick school- 


While the number of pupils en- 


Tue 
pressure has been relieved as far as possi 
ble by renting extra buildings, and the 
teachers have received pupils in excess of 
the regular accom nodations, but many 
pupils have nevertheless been excluded 
from the benefits of the public schools, and 
obliged to attend private schools, or, worse, 
allowed to run in the streets. The super- 
intendent says: ‘‘ If our citizens could wit- 
ness the pleasure with which parents re- 
ceive the announcement that their children 
can have seats in school, I am sure they 
would be even more generous ia supplying 





; z pees ‘ 7 5 i 
work in a limited way. Teachers’ wages | est drill-master in the realm, and practicing | 


Colonies and England, ending in the Rev- 


require regulation, and the superintendent | the “symphony of sound,” by the utter,/ olution, and he made for himself a great 


is in favor of a general advance. 


jance of cossetting songs, and by the un-/| name in history as a legislator, an author, 


The condition of the public schools of | strained, improvised melody of children | a diplomatist, and a political leader. 


Oswego, according to the annual reports 
of the Bosrd of Education for 1871 and 
1872—kindly forwarded to us by Mr.| 


and birds. 


James Madison was the son of a wealthy 


This kindergarten seemed to be really a| Virginia planter, and was educated for a 


nursery where, by systematic training, all 


lawyer. He wasa hard student, but having 


Mr. V. C. Douglass, the secretary—is “ very | the right powers of the being were devel-| entered public life early never returned to 


satisfactory” with a few exceptions. The | 
general statistics for this year show the| 
whole number of children in the city be- | 
tween the ages of 5 and 21 - 

The number registered in the public schools 
is 5,115. The number of pupils registered | 
is 4,837 ; daily average atiendance tor the | 
year, 3,264. Pupils in Catholic schools, | 
780; in other private schools, 66. This | 
shows only a moderate percentage of at- | 
tendance, while the exhibit of irregular 
attendance and tardiness is remarkably 
large. The number of days lost by the 
former is 39,097, or 107 years ; the number 
of cases of tardiness is 17,587, amounting 
to 134 days. This showing, we are glad to 
be able to note, is not so bad as that of 
1871; but it is sufficient, we think, to prove 
that there is something wrong in the 
school government. The report embod- 
ies a long disquisition upon the evil, 
without sugg:sting any direct rem- 
edy, and as argument solely to the 
parents. e think we can find one cause 
of the trouble clearly indicated in another 
part of the report, under the headin of | 
“Teachers and Salaries.” It says: ‘* Not| 
less than ninety teachers have left the em- 
ploy of the board during the past five 
years, a majority of this number to accept 
more lucrative situations, receiving salaries 
varying from $500 to $1,800. he most 
happy results upon individual schools, and 
upon our school system generally, might 
reasonably bave been expected Som the 
detention of the services of this large num- 
ber of teachers, many of whom were in 
possession of rich experience and rare qual- 
ifications.” And still the school system 
emlgraces a training school, and one of the 
State normal, schools is located in the city. 
Most of the teachers at present employed, 
in fact, are graduates of the latter; ‘‘ but, 
for the past few years, we have been able 
to secure the services of but a limited num- 
ber who have received the highest training 
of this valuable institution, for the reason 
that they receive and accept offers of more 
remunerative situations in other localities.” 
Could any demonstration of cause and 





oped in a just order and proportion. 
was simply a supplement to natural pro- | 
cesses. There being no infliction of tasks, 


ars to be 8,711. | either mental or bodily. and light athletic | like Mr. Madison. 


sports alternating with the more sedentary 

employment, there seemed as little proba- 

bility of dwarfing the body as of stultifying 

the intellect. And, on the other hand, if | 
nature's processes are safe, to teach a boy 

to make skillful and intelligent use of his 

body, and to know much of the natural | 
world, at a time when every faculty is alive 

to sensuous impressions, cannot tend to/| 
produce a dangerous precocity of mind. 

But this training seems not only harmless 
but very valuable, and very direct in its 
uses in line. The viciousness of street chil- 
dren is proverbial, and chiefly becau-e of 
their bap-hazard, Topsy-like development. 
Again, every one who has remarked the 
meagre results produced by those who teach 
the nicer mechanica! arts and trades to | 
young apprentices, can testify to the im- 
portance of senses trained to accurate ob- 
servation, and of fingers and hands skilled 
in delicate manipulations. 

You who sit with self-congratulation in 
the high places of pedagogy, what would 
you not give to see in your own pupils the | 
gleaming eye of intelligence, and the calm 
consciousness of victories won which I saw | 
in the faces of these infants? We cannot | 
say that education begins in the school- 
room ; but rather with the first darting of | 





the eye in infancy, and the first flushings of | 


the face from an alert curiosity. At the 
legal school age our childrn might be 
such philosophers in their knowledge of 
natural objects, and so expert in the man- 
agement of their bodily powers, as to put 
our wrinkled cheeks to blushing. A child 
must grow and learn, and that with unex- 
ampled rapidity ; and were it possible tu 
arrest the desire for sensuous impressions, 
he would enter the school-room, when the 
State admits him, a driveling idiot. But 
systematize his culture, follow the course 
of natural development, lend the guidance 
of sympathy and skill, and in due time he 
will pass from the exclusive study of things 








It | his profession 


Jamcs Monroe was also the son of a Vir- 
ginia planter and educated for the bar, 
But the public troubles 
drew him into political life in early youth, 
and he served with honor in the army and 
in civil pursuits. He bad a large experi- 
ence in politics, and a thorough training in 
statesmanship. 

Jobn Quincy Adams was the eldest son 
of John Adams, and a lawyer; but his life 
was devoted to public service, with a few 
interludes given to literary pursuits. He 
was educated for statesmanship by his 
parents, and had a larger and more varied 
experience in public life than any other 
President. 

Andrew Jackson came from a poor 
Southern family, and began the practice of 
law at manhood. He was afterwards a 
judge, a merchant, a planter, and a soldier; 
and served in both Houses of Congress be- 
fore he was made President. 

The father of Martin Van Buren was too 
poor to give his son an education, but the 
energy of the young man forced his way to 
the bar, and he became an acknowledged 
leader among lawyers 

William Henry Harrison was the third 
son of Benjamin Harrison, a Virginia 
planter, and one of the signers of the Dec 
laration of Independence. He entered the 
army early, but had also important trusts 
in civil life. 

John Tyler was the son of an eminent 
Virginian, a man of large wealth, who had 
filled many high offices. 

James K. Polk was the son of a respect- 
able farmer, and was educated as a law yer. 

The father of Zachary Taylor was Col. 
| Richard Taylor, who won distinction in 

the Revolution, and emigrated to Ken- 
| tucky soon after his son's birth. The son's 
| life, after leaving the plantation, was spent 
jin the army until his election to the Pres- 
| idency. 
Millard Fillmore was of humble origin, 
and served five years as an apprentice to a 
jfuller’s trade. He was self-eiucated, be- 
came a lawyer, and soon won distinction in 


effect be more clear? Let the board adopt | to the study of books with an awaken¢edin- | public lite 


a more liberal range of salaries, in order | 
that the best governing as well as the best | 
teaching talent may be secured and re- | 
tained, and, our word for it, the evils of ir- | 
regularity and tardiness will be much les- 
sened, 

—— j 
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TWO HOURS IN A KINDERGARTEN. 


} 


While in the city of Hamburg, I saw a} 
door over which was the single word | 
‘* Kindergarten.” I had seen something | 
of higher education in Prussia, and now 
saw something of the lower. Sitting upon 


BY EDWARD TAYLOR, 





terest and an unfeigned devotion to mental 
pursuits.—Jndiana School Journal. 


Qe 


OUR PRESIDENTS. 


A sharp Presidential contest is now in 
progress, and it may be interesting to look 
over the past, and inquire into the social 
standing of former Presidents. What posi- 
tions did they occupy before they were 
chosen to the high office ? 

George Washington belonged, by birth, 
to the famous class of “ Virginia gentle- 
men.” His family rankea amung the aris 
tocracy, being connected with the gentry 
ot England. He began life as a surveyor, 


awpie school accommodations.” This cer- | the little torms, and engaged in a peculiar | but gained wealth and positiin by a mar- 
tunly speaks well for Utica, and the value | rythmic exercise, were sixty-two children, | rage with Mrs. Custis, a wealthy and ac 


she places upon the public school system. 
The supermtendent reviews at consid- | 
erable length the course of studies 
pursued in the various schools and notes 
good results in all. The Barthiomew sys- 
tem of drawing has been introduced,and mu- 
sic taught scientifically with a degree of suc- 
cess which fully justties us in all that we 
have contended for regarding it. An ad- 
vanced school takes the place of the ordi- 
nary high school, and a public library is a 
valuable adjunct of the school system of 
the city 

The last report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city ot Auburn includes that of 
the superiatendent, Mr. B. B. Snow. The 
whole number of persons in the city be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 21, as reporied at 
the last school census, was 4,392. Of these 
500 are estimated as attending private 
schools ; 2,768 are registered in the public 
schools, leaving 1,129 persons of :chool 
age who do not attend school any portion 
of the year. Of those registered an aver- 
age of 1,730 only are reported as belonging 
to the schools, and the average daily at- 
tendance of this number is but 1,500, or 86 
per cent. The superintendent discusses 
the bad aspects of these figures, and rec- 
ommends greater striogency in the «nforce- 
ment of ihe school laws, and especially 
tue establishmenat of a reform scuool for 
tle correction of glaring abuses. The 
school system includes a high school, 
which 18 doing efficient work. Music is 





taught, Sut not scientifically, as it should 
be. Evening schools are doing a good 


or rather infants, from three to seven years | 
of age. No books whatever were visible. | 
Each child was furnished with drawing | 
materials, and on many desks were various- 
ly cut bitsef tin. Little squares of blue 
perforated paper and yellow crewel, slips of 
wood fibre and the various geometric solids | 
were stowed away for use; and upon tie 
shelves were placed animal, vegetable | 
and mineral specimens under contribution. | 


None of tue chiluren could read, and | of a farmer and shoemaker, of a family th 


many could not talk plainly. No effort | 
was made to teach them the ‘ mystical | 
lore” of books. This child-garden seemed 
no place for tasks and work, but only fur 
play—fur spontaneous play—so  sys- 
tematized and directed by an adult as to 
furnish valuable discipline to miod and 
body. One could reudily see that the chil- 
dren were getting, through the testimon 

of the senses, the foundation of all haoet 
edge, an accurate acquaintance with the 
external world of matier, Happy in the 
guidance of a sympathetic and skilled 
teacuer, they were getung naturally and 
eusily what they oiherwise would have gut 
with many a blunder, or never got at all. 
They were discriminating colors, hues and 
tints; were iearving the forms, weasure- 
ments, dis ances and properties of bodies ; 
were passing judgment on the uses, con- 
struction and adapiability of organs in the 
vegetable and avimal kingdums. The 

were making models, drattiug plans, devel- 


oping their muscles by calwthenic con- 





complished widow. A story is tuld of his 
later years, that a poor Virginian of quality, 
whom he had reproved, retorted sharply, 


“I should like to knuw, George Wasting: | 


ton, what you would have been if you 
hadn't married the widow Custis.” Wash 
ington smiled, because the man was poor 
and unfortunate, but he rarely allowed 
such liberties. 

John Adams was a lawyer, and the son 


that has been setthd in Massachusetts tor 
seven generations. The Adamses are one 
oft the few American families entitled to be 
called historical. They have won a na- 
tional reputation for brilliant talents, for 
eminent services in politics, and law, and 
literature, and statesmanship, and also fur 
wealth, without which no tamily can long 
be kept up. No other family can compar: 
with them fn the number and rank of the 
— offices they have filled; in ancient 
Rome they would have been called a Coo- 
sular family. They are the Adamees oi 
Quincy, and in France, Charles Francis 
Adams would be called M. de Quincy 
Quincy is an old French, or rather «a Nor- 
man name, and appears in the Rl of 
Battle Abbey. It nas only a territorial re- 
lation to tue Adamas, The nume belongs 
properly to another great American iamily, 
descended from an ancestor who was ia 
the bauile of Hastings, A. D. 1066. 
Thomas Jefferson was a lawyer, and his 
family held a good but not bigh social 





certs, learning the “music of motion” by 


rank in Virginia. His attentfun was turved 


Franklin Pierce was the son of General 
| Benjamin Pierce, a Revolutionary officer 
} ot reputation, and a man ot public note, 

who was chosen Governor of New Hamp- 
shire 

James Buchanan was the son of a 
| Pennsylvania farmer, and entered public 
life early. 
|} Abraham Lincoln was born of very poor 

parents, and so were Andrew Johnson and 

Jiysses S. Grant, and was Horace 
| Greeley, who is now a candidate for the 
| Presidency 

All our Presidents have had a bigh social 
rank, some of them born to it, and others 
attaining it by the profession of law or 
arms.— Youth's Companion 
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A Frencn Horn.—A Frenchman, whose 
| English was still rather imperfect, was one 
jevening in company where two parties 
were playing the same game. A gentle 
man of one party happened to observe 
with respect to the score, “ We are two to 
two.” 
| “Tu-tu-ta ?” muttered the Frenchman 
** What dat mean ?” 
‘Two to two are you ?” replied one of 
1e other party. “Why, we are two to 
two, too ” 

“ Tu-tu-tu-tu exclaimed the 
jman. “ Whata language ! 
the horn of my native land.” 





French- 
lt sounds like 


— 








TELEORAPHING IN Cutna.—The problem 
of telegraphing in the Chinese language, 
to write which requires come 50,000 differ- 
ent characters, has been solved in this way 
A few thousand of the characters most 

} used are cut upon wooden blocks. On the 
| opposite side of each block is its number, 
| Duplicates of such numbered blocksare at 
jeach telegraph station. The China mer- 
chant selects the blocks which express the 
thoughts to be transmithd. The operator 
telegraphs only the numerals designating 
| these blocks, which enable the receivin 
| operator to select similar blocks at his en 
of the line. 








— 

Twenty-five miles an hour is shown by 
tignal service observation to be the average 
velocity of astorm; when it has twice 





such marching as would rejoice the strici- w puuvlic life by the struggle between the that velocity it becomes a tornado. 
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i an e kin- 


If the clreling arms would fold me 
Once more 

If I could but gaze forever 
On a loved familiar face; 


Ere another hour had borne me 
m this scene of care, 


th . 
And this quiv’ring lip would utter 
Words wo suit the heedless throng, 
If they could but know the feelings 
Of the foolish child of song. 
A TRACHER. 


_——————— 

READING AND SCHOOL READERS. 
BY HON. HENRY KIDDLE, SUPT. SCHOOLS NEW 
YORK CITY. 


Whatever diversity of opinion may exist in 
regard to the requi ts and limitations o' 
popular instruction, no one, however radical or 
erratic, has thought of banishing from the 
field of its operations any of the famous “three 
r’s” of which so much is said nowadays, and 
which in the-minds of some peculiar philan- 
thropists of the present time, constitute the 
“gum and subst "of school educa- 
tion. Ofthese three mystic branches of popu- 
lar lore, reading is certainly an “r” par ex- 
cellence, and its supreme importance has never 
been carried in question. It forms an essential 
part of each le of every common school 
curriculum—from that of the abedarian up to 
that of the graduate in the High School, 
Academy or College. It is unive y acknowl- 
edged as indispensable. Better that a man or 
a woman should be unable w write or cipher, 
than be cut off from the sources of intelligence 
and information afforded by the printed page 
—even though it be only that of the newspaper 
or the “‘ dime novel.” The poet has said : 

** Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 

Some banished lover, or some captive maid.” 

This, of course, includes writing as well as 
reading ; for of what use would these symbols 
of thought and affection be, if they were as 
mysterious as the Sphinx’s riddle, with no 

dipus to decipher them ? nL 

From the prominence thus necessarily given 
to reading _school education has sprung the 
vast multitude of school reading books with 
which the educational market is at present so 
abundantly stocked, that the trite simile 
* plentiful as blackberries ” would scarcely be 
a strong enough expression to indicate the 
copiousness of the supply. There is thus a 
very ample field for selection, and means for 

ratifying a considerable diversity of taste, on 

e part of both pupil and teacher. It is 
scarcely fair to condemn all this school litera- 








ted. Reading must be taught as a means 
communicating knowledge, as well as of acq' 

ing it. In this respect it is an imitative act, 
and embraces a proper consideration of ene 
lation, inflecti ‘anloti phasis, etc., 
etc., by the application of which we are en- 
abled to convey to other minds a clear impres- 
sion of the thoughts, ideas and emotions of 
others, as described in words. It is a fault, 
perhaps, with most of our Readers, that elgqcu- 
tion has been made too prominent an object in 
their construction ; in some it seems to al- 
most the exclusive object. A good delivery can- 
not be attained merely by the application of 
rules. It results more from intellectual culture 
than from artificial training. The latter, while 
very necessary, can never supersede the for- 
Hence, the teacher who would most suc- 
cessfully prepare his pupils to read aloud ef- 
fectively should aim to give that development 
to their intelligence which will enable them 
truly to appreciate what they read. If they en- 
ter into the spirit of it, the delivery will be ef- 
fective, even if the elocutionary training be only 
rudimental. ; 

By all means let our pupils be prepared to 
roam through the “world of books,” and got 
something for their pains, like the boy who, by 
using his eyes aright, gathered a fund of 
knowledge and entertainment from his solitary 
ramble while he who has not learned how to 
profit by what he saw, found nothing to en- 

age his understanding or oe his fancy. 
Teachers, by all ot try give ‘ays pu- 

ils the power profil by what rea 
tna you shey be sure that they will be g 
readers. 





——__=@e———_—_—_ 
NORMAL TEACHING OF THE SCIENCE 

AND ART OF CONDUCTING THE KIN- 

DERGARTEN. 

A distinguished lady is soon to arrive from 
Europe with the view of establishing a model 
Kindergarten in this city, and in connection 
with one of the most esteemed of the New 
York private schools. It is greatly desired that 
she should also open a training school for oth- 
ers who desire to be thoroughly accomplished 
in her beautiful art, that they may practice it 
with the same success. Perhaps this would not 
be found incompatible with her design, inas- 
much as the Kindergarten hours would not be. 
as we understand, quite four daily, and would 
be in the morning, while the aang Som, to 
whom she would give her normal instructions, 
would not coon more t three afternoons 
in the week, with less than two hours’ session. 
We find in the Boston Daily Adveriiser a me- 
morial on the subject of the Kindergarten, ad- 
d d to the Boston School Committee, b: 








ture in the wholesale. All have, without doubt, 
some faults, and with equal certainty all possess 
considerable merit. It is for the judicious 
teacher or school officer to make a proper dis- 
crimination, and to choose that series of read- 
ers which, when rightly and skillfully used, will 
afford the best assistanse in not only teaching 
the pupil to read, in the most limited sense 
ot that term, but in affording the best educa- 
tional training. Efforts have oeen made to 
condemn these books on the ground that they 
consist of multifarious extracts. But is not 
variety a most essential feature in a school 
reading book? The finest piece of mosaic is 
made up of fragments—its beauty and value 

oO 


y 
Miss E. P. Peabody, who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the methods of which she 
and therefore speaks with authority. We quote 
from it an interesting passage ; ¥ 
“For the Bay vy! of this normal teachi: ing 
is, that not first the knowledge to be convey 
but the nature of the child, is the object of 
investigation and study. That primal book of 
nature is opened to the normal pupil which 
Christ intimated to his by = pearly two 
thousand yearsago, when the t they should 
study, if they were ever even to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, much more to take the 
highest place in it. If this kingdom of heaven 
ti ly spoken of in the New Testament 





consisting not in the intrinsic f 
each “scrap,” but in the skillfulness of the ar- 
rangement. There is the same difference be- 
tween such a piece of work and a handful of 
glittering fragments as between a skillfully 
constructed manual of reading lessons and a 
*‘ collection of scraps.” Some of the best liter- 
ary skill and attainments to be found in the 
country have been exerted in selecting, arrang- 
ing a | properly connecting these lessons for 
the youthful mind; and although undoubtedly 
much yet remains to be done to remove imper- 
fections and correct faults, yet what has already 
been done is not entirely worthless, and hence 
is not to be discarded. There is more wisdom in 

reserving the experience of the past, and en- 
Spavoring to improve upon it, than, in the 
spirit of an enthusiastic anarchist, discarding 
itand beginning denovo. The unaided efforts 
of single minds have done but little for the 
world ; the great achievements in science, litera- 
ture and art have been rather the slow accre- 
tions of many successive generations. 

But improvements are to be looked for—nay, 
to be toiled for. Reading books, like other text- 
books, are the tools of the teacher, by means of 
which his labors are to be made effective in 
accomplishing certain results. In order to 
judge of the usefulness of the instrument, we 
must have a just and clear idea of the nature of 
the result to be effected. What is it to teach a 
pupil to read? Is it simply to enable him to 
give expression by means of the voice to the 
contents of the printed page? to make use of 
the right inflections, the right tones, and the 
right emphasis, so that others may understand 
and appreciate what he reads ? 

It is this undoubtedly ; but it 18 a great deal 
more than this. There is a silent, mental read- 
ing, as well as a voice-reading or elocution ; 
and it is the former that plays the greatest part 
in every educated person’s history. To know 
how to read implies a knowledge of how to 

ather mental food from the printed page—food 
& sustain, to build up, to supply the waste of 
the mental tissues. Reading is to give us, by 
ite icel: ies, a plete ke: the 
cabinets in which are treasured up the 
thoughts, the experiences, the soul-workings of 
others. How different is the act of reading to 
different minds! One extracts nutriment, 
strength, inspiration ftom a page which to 
another is but little more than a blank, One 
finds thought-seeds where another experiences 
only sterility. One, like the bee, finds honey 
where another can only extract bitterness. Why 
this? The reason is contained in the follow- 
ing lines from Milton : 





* Who reads 
tly, and to bis reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

U nand unsettled stil! remains, 

Deep versed in books but shallow in himself, 

Crude or intoxicate, collectiug toys. 
And trifies tor choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

To teach to read, then, implies the develop - 
ment of that judgment and spirit, which being 
brought to the perusal of useful books, or other 
ng matter, the graduates of our schools 
will not be satisfied to “collect toys” merely— 
but will be enabled to gather up information, 
to supplement their own experience by a knowl- 
edge of the experience of others as n 
books, and in many other ways make the realm 
of books tributary to their own mental as well 
as spiritual needs. 








means, in any degree, as branches of the 
Christian Church theoretically maintains, a 
better condition of the life that now is, it must 
needs begin with the proper development and 
rowth of the human being. ‘e must receive 
he little child as Mary of old received Jesus 
himself, protecting Him while He is in the sub- 
jection of infancy, His growth in wisdom as in 
stature, and in favor with God and man, in 
worshipful reverence of the Son of God, that is 
to grow out of every son of man, if it be true, as 
it is written, that all who are led by the Spirit 
of God are the sons of God, and that 
the Spirit of God is Divine Truth 
and Love infinitely manifested in Nature, 
and the truly cultivated man ‘ bodily.’ 
The Kindergarten idea is that the understand- 
ing of the child be unfolded freely under the 
guidance of a reverential care ; to appreciate 
all the true activity as a doing of the venly 
Father's business, Le every plane of human 
activity. The training of Kindergarteners, 
first of all, consists in showing them how to 
read the indications of the true method tha 
God gives in the instinctive play of childhood, 
which instinctive play must needs produce dis- 
order and evil unless it is guided y. another's 
wisdom from the very moment of birth, upon 
the lines of eternal law, which it does not 
know of itself where to find, although it has 
the presentiment of them in indefinite, 
boundless desire for something—a desire that 
appears at first as an inexpressible, blind will. 
A mighty revolution is involved in carryin 
out this first principle of Froebel’s meth 
of training Kindergartners. It is a plan 
which develops the soul of the Kindergart- 
ner into an_ intelligent co-operator with 
God. To make this preparation for edu- 
cating children is, therefore, the highest 
moral and spiritual education any woman can 
receive, and will lift the business of primary 
education out of the list of trades and repug- 
nant industries into the region of creative 
which is the life of a higher and higher quality, 
in proportion to t i of the material on 
which it works. If art, working in marble and 
color, is high, because these dead materials can 
be made to express the immortal thoughts of 
the solitary artist, is not that education high 
art which shall embody the sacred communion 
ot wisdom and innocence, organizing the activ- 
ity of childish play into such forms as shall 
bring into successful operation all the indus- 
trial, intellectual and social ers to make hu- 
man life a true image of the creativeness of 
God, whose shadow is this majestic, natural 
universe, as expressly as the pattern of what 
we are to be? 
“T will not ~ He for making an address 
to the practical body of men which presides 
over the apn department of our city life of 
this ideal character. It is only by celestial ob- 
servations, as Coleridge has said, that the seas 
of this world are navigated, and this is an em- 
blem by which Divine Providence instructs us 
how to all our work, and especially that 





whose ma is immortal. 
“There is nothing sv radically tical as 
to make the pri education jus and 


‘or 

thus is human faculty made the , and 

human faculty is the capital that is of the 

oo necessity, and without which in vain 
ble earth teems wii 


pondera| th riches and 
the imponderable universe locks within its in- 





tens would come of themselves, as I be- 
lieve, without public aid, in every private 
neighborhood. It has been the experience, 
wherever art has come into exist- 
ence, that those who have it desire to make 
it more or less of a life-work. As, wherever 
there are hitects, Ipt and paint 
there will evidently be beautiful buildings, 
statuary and paintings, wherever there are 
kindergartners there will be kindergartens ; 
for artistic workers must work, and will find 
means to do so, and sympathetic aid. This art 
and science of Froebel’s (that is, which he has 
discovered, for he did not make it) is the solu- 
tion, in fact, of the national, the social, the 
human question... For what is the destiny of 
humanity but that all hyman beings should 
work according to the laws which are the 
analysis of the Creator's goodness to humanity, 
and, by such working, understand and enjoy 
forever each other and themselves, and finally 

imself. ExvizaBetu P, Peapopy. 
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From the New York Observer. 
LETTER FROM A JAPANESE SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


Before submitting the letter in question, a 
few words about the schoolmaster himself will 
be appropriate. His name is U. Lukuzawa; he 
was born near Nagasaki, and is about forty 

mw be He acqui 6 rudi ts of an 

nglish education in Japan, came to America 
as an interpreter with the embassy of 1860, 
since which time he has twice visited the 
United States or England. He is married, an 
when congratulated by a friend on the birth of 
a@ son, he simply replied, “Yes, I am for- 
tunate, but, after all, the child is nothing 
but a poor Asiatic.” His love of learn- 





ing was developed at an early age, 
and the moment he became impresse 
with the low condition of moral and intel- 


lectual culture in Japan, he was fired with a 
strong desire to do all in his power to elevate 
his countrymen, and has filled his self-appropri- 
ated mission with a success that is quite unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the East. It is now 
about twelve years since he entered upon the 
life of a schoolmaster in Yedo; his school has 
been what we in America would call a boarding- 
school. In it are represented all the provinces 
of Japan, and while its present number of pupils 
is three hundred and fifty, the children whom 
he has educated can counted by the thou- 
sand. Notwithstanding his constant and ardu- 
ous labors as a teacher, he has found time to 
translate from English into Japanese a consid- 
erable number of valuable books, which have 
been published and had a wide circulation. He 
has always been averse to holding public office, 
and all that he has done has been done as a pri- 
vate citizen. With regard to the letter which 
follows we have this explanation to make. The 
author had been upon a visit to his native place. 
and while enjoying the scenes of his boyhood 
and talking wi e friends of early days, he 
resolved to send to the latter a communication 
in regard to their condition and future welfare. 
~ =F —- and the —_! in which aes = 
ried out his purpose were apprecia: 

his old friends. They had the letter inted in 
Yedo, in pamphlet form, and proceeded to give it 
the widest circulation. For writing such, a 
paper, ten years ago, he would probably have 
ost his life, but now he is unive: y 
plauded, not only for his courage, but for his 
wisdom and sincerity, and to all human appear- 
ances he promises to become one of the great- 
est benefactors of his race. The letter in ques- 
tion is sufficiently interesting on t of its 
merits alone, but what or it a very great im- 
portance is the fact that it comes from a native 
of ame, and was written in the year 1872. We 
ought to add that in preparing the following 
version of it, which is not entirely complete, we 
have been assisted by the Jap ster in 
Washington and Mr. T. Magome, one of his 
secretaries. 








THE LETTER. 

Man, in common with the brutes, is gi 
with the senses of feeling, sight, hearing, smell 
and taste, but is the only one of create beings 
who has a spirit or mind. It is this which makes 
him a human being, gives him power to conduct 
himself according to nature, and by which he is 
enabled to obtain knowledge, and learns how to 
provide for the wants and comforts of life, and 
treat his fellow-men with consideration. But 
more than this, it isa uliar characteristic of 
human beings that they have the ability to 
secure liberty of mind and of actions. In 
this icular, from the most ancient times, 
the Chinese and Japanese have been igno- 
raut. Liberty or freedom is not self-will 
—it is the power with which we do all we 
choose, without obstruction from others. It is 
right that the father and child, the master and 
rolain er, and the husband and wife should all 
have this liberty—none of them to be inter- 
fered with in their pro: r desires. Men were 
not created with the blight of evil in them, and 
they are not led astray by nature. When they 
do things that are wrong against their fellow- 
bein they offend both nature and heaven. 
Small offences deserve to be despised, but large 
ones ought always to be punished, and this 
without any regard to the position of the of- 
fender—whether a nobleman, or a peasant, an 
old or & young man. 

The liberty of which I have re is of such 
Sy importance that everything should be 

ne to secure its blessings in the family and 
the nation without any respect to persons. 
When every individ: every family and every 
ee an shall obtain this liberty, then, and not 

then, can we expect to witness the true in- 
dependence of the nation; then the military, 
the , the mec! and the snevenntlls 
pe Pa yee 
en peace out the 
all men we be ccoeees according to their 





r . 
» All the human family came from one pair—a 
man and a woman—who were created by 
heaven; then came the conditions of parents 
and children, of brothers and sisters, which are 
to continue through all time. Heaven made no 
difference between man and woman in regard to 
looking at the history of China and Jagan from 
at the o! na m 
the ‘earliest times, we find that men often had 
several wives, whom they treated like slaves or 
criminals, and the hus! were not ashamed 
of their conduct. Was not this wicked on the part 
of the men, and most pitiful for the women? 
When men thus treat their wives, the example 
has an evil effect upon the children, and they 
do not treat their mothers*with respect nor lis- 
ten to their instruction, When this is the case, 








courtesy. When they treat each other as stran- 
rs or without due regard, it is impossible that 
lomestic life should be happy. When men have 
a plurality of wives, the c ‘en, as a whole, 
have one father and several mothers, and the 
laws of Confucius as well as of nature are dis- 
obeyed. If it is right for one man to have 
several wives, then why not allow one 
woman to have several husbands? I would ask 
any candid man how he would like to be treated 
by a woman as many husbands now treat their 
wives? But in another of his works, Confucius 
tells us that in his time, it was common for men 
to exchange their wives, according to caprice, 
and he expressed his great sorrow on account 
of the bad customs of his time. He was a 
great eee, but I do not find that he 
condemned the particular custom alluded to, 
and hence I cannot but think that he was an in- 
sincere man, or has contradicted himself in his 
writings. He is sometimes a difficult writer to 
understand, and cannot always be well under- 
stood without the help of Chinese scholars. 

Let me now speak of the children. It is their 
duty to be good and obedient to their ta. 
The goverament is always ready to help those 
who treat their parents kindly, but the children 
must never do this from interes or sinister 
motives. As is well known, the custom pre- 
vails that because the mother carries her child 
for three years in her arms, so the child should 
mourn for three years after the death of its 
mother as well as its father. But this 
is all wrong; it is against nature, and looks 
too much like business saction. It 
is well known, also, that children are 
always punished for disobedi parents, 
but parents are not punished when they 
treat their children with unkindness. 
This is not right, and there is no reason for 
for this inequa. > ee distinction. It is wrong 
for parents to look upon their children as they 
do upon their furniture—which they may have 
made themselves or can buy with money—for 
those children are each a gift from heaven, and 
should be highly valued for that reason alone. 
Until they reach the of ten years, they 
should be instructed by their parents in all use- 

ings—with parental love should be 
directed in the good way. When old 
enough to attend school they should 
sent to those consreriate to their 
station, and they should strive to be- 
come useful mem of society. All these 
things should be done by pace, ag a return 
to heaven for blessing them with children. 
(Here the line of argument is leveled at some 
of the ancient customs of Japan. For example, 
it was formerly the case that parents might 
even destroy their children without being pun- 
ished under the law, but if children killed hoeir 
parents then the offenders were severely pun- 
ished ; and inst are ded where cl 
dren have been torn to pieces by wild beasts 
for ony be the lives of their parents.) 

When children have reached the age of twenty 

zeae, then they are called men or women—are 
to act for themselves, must obtain their 
own support, are no more subject to the orders 
of their parents and are at liberty to do as they 
lease in all But they must not forget 
in their subsequent lives to be kind to their pa- 
rents, and always to help them when necessary. 
It is written in the books of enlightened nations 
that, when children have reached the age of 
maturity, the parents may advise, but never 
command them, and this is a golden custom 
which should last in to eternity. 

The way to bring up children is not only to 
teach them how to read and write, but they 
should be made familiar with the right way in 
everything under the influence of good exam- 
ple. If parents are wicked, mean or vulgar, 
the children are apt to be like them; example 
is far more telling than words, both for good 
and evil. 2 mye are bad, how can they ex- 

+ their children to be good? This is worse 

lor the children than if they were left orphans. 
Some parents love and treat their chil- 
dren well, as far as they know, but 
from ignorance often force them to do 
things that are not for the best. Such 
parents are criminals, and o to the 
wisdom of heaven. Without meaning to do so, 
they degrade their children to the level of 
the brutes. To love in a proper way should be 
their'ruling idea, There are no parents in the 
world who do not feel an interest in behalf of 
their children, and yet, to be degraded in mind, 
is worse than to be without health. The love 
of which I speak, which only looks after the 
body, is what I would call maternal or merely 
animal love. As human faces differ in appear- 
ance, so is it with human hearts, but the aims 
of the truest love should be exalted. 
_ One of the liar facts ted with civ- 
ilization is, that as it advances, bad people 
become more abundant; then it is that men 
have trouble in taking care of their property 
and persons ; then comes the idea that the peo- 
ple must have representatives, whose business 
will be to form a substantial government, make 
laws, punish the wicked, and help those who 
need elp in every way. If the people, in 
the aggregate, were always good, then 
there would not be any necessity of or- 
government. The ~~ | of a 
government is its ruler, and the people 
who keep him are officers. Such a gov- 
ernment is in dispensable for the prosperity of a 
people and for national defence. There are 
many kinds of business, as you know, but the 
business of Bove ing the people is the most 
difficult and important. The dutiful and atten- 
tive, in every sphere of life, ought always to be 
rewarded according to the justice of heaven. 
— who live under a good government 
should not be envious of the officers who re- 


ceive large salaries, for. rape sy J speaki: 
such men earn by hard work all e vosaiee, 











They should be On the o 

the rulers and cials must not forget the 
duties they owe to the ple ; their 
should not 


t of Puc to th Sey 
out o! rtion C) ; 
the me Jorica shou proval betwee 
o and . wi 
tween the master aa Seovent. 


All this is merely a summary of my ideas of 
hi society, ana + 


uman 
is quite impossible to enter 
=e > subject. 4 become well ed 
u nD read books, not only 
those o Japan, but ceo those of China, India 
and all the western nations. In these days 
there are many Japanese scholars who are well 
ad in the literature of foreign nations, 
but it is said that they quarrel among them- 
selves. Such conduct is foolish and wicked, 
and does . Scholars have some- 





thing to do than 
and wiite,. which B. Wd ae 


e, 
But, after all, the first thing for us to study ig 
the present ition qur country, learn 
what is good and what is bad, so that we may 
act eccorfingly. It were better for us to stop 
quarreling about the goodness of different lit- 
eratures and devote more attention to the ip- 
terests of our nation. Since our country wag 
first opened to foreign commerce many unwor. 
thy foreigners have been found in the open 
ports who endeavor to impoverish and a igno- 
rant our ple, and all for their own selfish ad- 
a Oehe trouble is that foreign nations are 
judged by our scholars by their bad specimens, 
and for that reason our people are too often un. 
willing to receive the good inventions from 
rm f The unworthy men alluded to fear 
and t» put down the literature of western 
nations for fear that its influences will sto 
their enterp! . When we are able to a 
the books of the different nations of the world, 
and become acquainted with its condition 
and with international law, then we shall be 
able to preserve our virtues and protect our 
liberties ; and thus solidify and make our na- 
tion permanent, until the time comes when we 
shall be called the Great Empire of Japan. In 
my opinion there ought to be no delay in our 

coming well acquainted with the literature of 
foreign nations, and especially with that of the 
western nations. 

To my old friends in my native place do [ 
send these words. I hope you will be spared to 
act upon the advice I have given you. From 
this day forth I hope your eyes will be opened 
to see that my words are true, that you will 
earn your support by systematic industry, re- 
frain from interfering with the liberties of your 
fellow-citizens, be strong in intellect, and put 
away alllow and unworthy thoughts and pur- 
suits, for in that way alone can you secure the 
welfare of your famili ies and of the nation. Who 
would not think, as I do, of his native place, and 
wish for the best happiness of old friends ? May 
what Ihave said not be forgotten by you in fu- 
ture years. . Lukuzawa, 


—_~e4 —_ 
THEODORE HOOK. 


I had often met Hook in society without 
being introduced to him, but our acquaintance 
‘and intimacy dated simultaneously from the 
evening of a dinner at Horace Twiss’, in Park 

lace, St. James’, the precise period of which 

as escaped me, but not the circumstances con- 
nected with it. It was a ver merry party. Mr. 
John Murray (the ogee! urray of Albemarle 
street), James Smith and two or three others, 
remained till very late in the dining-room 
some of us singing and giving imitations. Hook 
being pressed to sing another of his wonderful 
extemp y songs, ted, with a declara- 
tion that the subject should be John Murray. 
Murray objected vehemently, and a ludicrous 
contention took pac, di which Hook 
dodged him round the table, placing chairs in 
his path, which was sufficiently devious without 
them, and singing all the time a sort of recita- 
pang which I remember only the commence- 
ment: 
‘* My friend, John Murray,I see has arrived at the 

head of the table. 


table, 
at this time of night, that John 





e 
And the wonder is. 
Murray should be able. 
He’s an excellent hand at a dinner, and not a bad 
one at a lunch, 
But the devil of John Murray is that he never will 
the punch.” 


It was daybreak—broad daylight, in fact—be- 
fore we se ted. I had given an imitation of 
Edmund Kean and Holland, in Mathurin’s 
tragedy of “Bertram,” which had amused 
Hook ; and as we were getting our hats, he 
asked me where I lived. On my answering 
“At Brompton,” he said “ Brompton !|—why 
that’s in my way home—I live at Fulham. 
Jump into my cabriolet, and I’ll set you down.” 
The sun of a fine summer morning was rising 
as we passed Hyde Park corner. ‘‘I have been 
very ill,” said Hook, “for some time, and my 
doctors told me never to be out of doors after 
dark, as the night air was the worst thing for 
me. I have taken their advice. I drive into 
town at four o’clock every afternoon, dine at 
‘ Crockfords,’ or wherever I may be invited, and 
never go home till this time in the morning. 
have not breathed the night air for the last two 
months.” From that day to the latest of his 
life Hook’s attachment to me was so remarka- 
ble that, knowing his irresistible passion for 
hoaxing and a jokes of all descriptions, I 
was at first a little alarmed occasionally at the 
peculiar and marked attention he ee: to me, ac- 
companied as it was by respect, which from one 
of his age and celebrity was as singular as, if 
sincere, it was flattering. That it was sincere 
I had many gratifying proofs, some of 
which I still treasure, in his handwrit- 
ing. His fame as an an improvisatore is a mat- 
ter of social history ; but I cannot retrain from 
giving one instance of his powers which is as 
creditable to his heart as his head. There had 
been a large party at the house of some mutual 
friends of ours and Hook's —— at Fal 
ham. It was late, but many still remained, and 
before se ting another song was requested 
of him. He was weary and really suffering, but 
good-naturedly consented on condition that 
somebody would suggest a subject. No one 
volunteering, he said ** Well, I think the most 
proper subject at this hour would be ‘Good 
night.’” And accordingly he sat down to the 
piano and sang several verses each ending with 
* Good night,” composed with his usual facility, 
but lacking the fun and brilliancy which had 
characterized his former effusions. Some od- 
dity of expression, however, in the middle of 
one of his verses, elicited a ringing 

a fine nansatane bey, oun af Captain 


Montgomery wil 
his parents in the house, and who planted 
himself close to the piano. Hook papeed 
short, looked at him aw Pe an instant, 
then completing the verse with an in- 
tensity of expression I can never forget— 

“ You laugh! and you are quite right, 

For yours is the dawn of the morning, 

And God send you a good night!” 
The effect was electrical, and brought tears into 
the eyes of more than one of eee, 
while cheer upon cheer arose in recogni ion of 


that and barst of — 
i——_ = 


Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from out 
impatience. a 

Familianty with wrong diminishes our ab- 
horrence oft, 


Hon. 
ith 





Govern your thoughts when alone, and your 





tongue when in company. 
l If our passions rule us, they will ruin us. 
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MY GRANDMAMMA. 


She tells me she was handsome once 
Her eyes lixe jewels 
The snowy locks u: 
As jetty as the night 
And o'er her polished 


Her lips were of the coral hue, 
Her teeth twin rows of pears; 
The roses on her youthful cheeks 


Like those that blush in June, 
and sea, and air 


r 
While e’en her si 
The very soul 


by voice in tone as softly clear 
8 


songbi uid note 

When waves of richest melody 
On summer zephyrs float. 

I know ‘tis true; for I have heard, 
At time that she was wed, 

The country round knew none as fair— 
Or so my grandpa said. 


But now she’s witaered, bent « nd old, 
Her voice is cratked and shrill ; 
Her trembling hands almost refuse 
hi of her will. 
by furrows deep, 
Her eyes are dimmed and blear, 
And often, on their silvery fringe, 
There hangs a crystal tear; 


For she hae seen, like autumn leaves 
Her dead around her fall. 

And followed to the churchyard near 
Full many a sombre pal) 

And back again to con she has 

er dearest treasures given ; 

But, lookingup, she smiles and says: 

“Tl see them all in heaven!” 


And ag I bend above her head, 
And stroke her wintry hair 

Or stoop to kiss her brow and cheeks, 

seamed with lines of care, 

I feel that in my very soul 
1 worship at her shrine, 

And pay, to child of mortal birth, 
Homage almost divine. 


FACING THE MUSIC. 


It was a wild, dreary phase where the little red 
school-house stood, with its back to a mill-pon 
and flanked upon either side by low bushes an 
evergreen shrubs, amid which many a wild 
school-boy had sported in boyish thoughtless- 
ness of,freedom. Fronting it was ithe 
scarcely of legal width, and beyond the bol 
forest rose in all its native wildn 

It was surely a dreary place to locate a school- 
room, and many wild scenes were performed 
there. In my manhood’s days I had visited the 
place, changed, it is true, from what it was 

enty years since; but still the old school- 
house stands there, and still the young ideas 
are there trained in the ways of wordly wisdom. 
The paint which was so bright and red in its 
freshness twenty years since is now faded and 
washed toan almost nameless hue, but still it is 
not renewed. Within, the seats and desks bear 
the marks and cuts of a quarter of a century's 
service, under the hands and knives of “Young 
America!” Need I say more? 


The bui does not J —- it = 
twenty years since. Looki a hazy vei 
po hi before me, bebind which appear 
the scenes that have so long since } assed away. 


Then the youth of tender age ved instruc- 
tions during the sunmer at the hands of some 
enterprising miss; while in the winter time 
more mature years, who could not be 

from the farm in snmmer, hastened to 

make amends for the deprivations. Strapping 
fellows they were, some of them—men in years 
and stature. But they realized the value of 
education, and were not ashamed to study for 


its ion. 

this was the rule, but there were exceptions, 
as more than one teacher learned to his sorrow. 

Very naturally a school-room full of men is 
not easy to if bent upon mischief, as 
they were at times. If the master possessed 
the right kind of temperament and was willing 
to submit to occasional abuse—allowing certain 
of the scholars their way in all things—he was 
quite likely to maintain his position during the 
term, if no outside influence were brought to 
bear upon him; but should he dare to stand 
upon his dignity and rights, an “irrepressible 
conflict ” was at once [= in which the 
teacher, being single-handed, generally had the 
worst. 

A singular case occurred one winter, which I 
have fresh in my mind. Two of the scholars 
were really the prime leaders of all offensive 
movements; the balance merely joined the 
melee when it was set in motion. These ring- 
leaders were Ben Winslow, a tall, strapping fel- 
low of twenty, and Anthony Reeves, a youth 
scarcely less gigantic in frame. To these might 
be added the fatter’s sister, Henrietta, a great, 
awkward girl of seventeen, to whom the rough 
attentions of Ben Winslow were remarkably ac- 
ceptable. 

n fact, it would scarcely be wrong to say 
that she was more to blame for many of the 
outbreaks than either of the boys, since she 
often roused the anger of the teachers, when 
both of the gallants felt called upon to flee to 
her assistance. One teacher had already been 
forcibly ejected from the school house—after 
which he lett in disgust, ee piey | us to ont, a 
vacation until another could be found to fill /his 

At the end of a week word circulated that a 

nm had been engaged who wonld undertake 
teach out the term, and that school would re- 
commence on the following Monday. 

The day came, and a snow-storm was raging. 
Still, most of us met at theschool house, and 
found the teacher busily occupied in building a 
fire upon our arrival. One of the boys had been 
engaged to perform the task, but, upon his ar- 
rival, the new master found the stove filled with 
snow. 

He greeted us with easy self-possession, re- 
marking as he rose from hie knees, 

“Tt is too bad the snow collects in our stove 
80; we must try and remedy that in some man- 
ner. ” 


These words sounded ominously in my ears. 
I fancied that beneath that joking manner lay 
some stern stuff. I had wai’ im to rise 
that I could see what kind of a man he was. 

I was somewhat disappointed on seeing him 
lay aside bis hat and overcoat. I certainly 
expected the committee to engage a modern 
Hercules to over the insub tes; but it 





was not so. : 
Adolphus Graham—so he called himself—was 
not above the medium size. a but a 
boy beside such as Ben and An ony. face 
was thin, pale and intellectual, with a high 
brow and much firmness of character indicated 
upon the features. A pleasant smile lingered 
t the mouth, and I felt in a moment that 
he would be an excellent teacher ina good 
school ; but how would it be in this case? Ah, 
was the question! 
In due time the bell was rung, and most of 
the scholars took their seats. Ben and one or 
two others lingered about the stove, whisper- 





ing and talking for some time ; but no notice 
wes taken of them, and they finally followed 


sui 

Not much was done. The names of those 
present were taken, skeletons of classes - 
ized, and the time of recitation given out. This 
occupied most of the forenoon. Meantime the 
tumult had been such as I never saw in that 
school-room before. Scholars laughed, whis- 
pered, moved about the room, and went out and 
in at option. 

No word was spoken by the master. That 
calm, smiling face surve; e ing, 
word was uttered ; I was dumb with astonish- 
ment; 1 never saw anything like that before ; 
the new teacher was an eni to me. 

All the while he had been busy in some part 
of the school-room. Glancing at his watch, he 
stepped to the teacher's and facing the 
noisy crew, now a little hushed with expecta- 
tion, he said in the same pleasant tone he used 
at all times : 

“This is all to-day; we know each other 
now ; to-morrow it will be a pleasant day, and 
more will be here. School will commence to- 
morrow ; let every one be here at nine o'clock ; 
“208 be in season the first day at least.” 

ith a buzz of wonder the scholars gathered 
about the door. Graham was plodding away 
through snow-drifts toward his boarding-place. 
lf his movements were a puzzle to me, his last 
words were more than that to all of us. The 
question which every one asked was : 

“ What does he mean by school commencing 
to-morrow? Doesn’t he call this the first 

v2” 

“Never mind what he means,” said Ben Wins- 
low, hurling a ad into the nearest 
snow bank. “ We'll make him face the mu- 
sic |” 

There was a quick glance over the shoulder of 
a form disappearing _ the road, which the 
speaker did not see. Feeling sure that the cri- 
sis would soon come, we all separated, pledging 
ourselves to be on hand at the appointed time 
in the morning, as we were all anxious to see 
more of the strange teacher. 

The morning was a clear one, as Graham had 
predicted, and before the time for opening 
school the usual number of scholars had ar- 
rived. The teacher was there, and met those he 
had seen the previous day by shaking their 
hands heartily and calling each one by his 
name. Whatever his purpose might be, it was 
evident he was no tyro in managing fellow- 


8. 

Just after the bell rung, and while those as- 
sembled were gaining their seats. Ben Winslow 
entered. G met him near the door with 
cordial ‘‘Good-morning” and a shake of the 


drawn from his chosen iti and 
down the aisle Ay o 
Before he could recover himself he was 


breath enough he begged for mercy 
o "child, P i loudly that he 
would do so no more. 


“That's enough,” said Graham, allowing him 
to rise from the flooring. ‘You can go out and 
wash your face. First class in g hy!” | 

There he stood, as calm as vue, Gi he who } 
attempted to brave him walked from the room 
with a bleeding nose, minus his usual care-for- 
naught expression. } 
Ben did not return to the school again till | 
afternoon school was dismi and then only | 
to obtain his cap. thi 





6. To solicit. 

Geoncr A. Pentey. | 

No. 8.—PROBLEM. | 

I am constrained to t a grove, | 

To please the lady that I love ; | 

This ample ve I must compose 

Of ten trees in five straight rows : | 

Four trees in a row I must place, 
Or nevermore I'll see her face. 





J. L. P. 
NO. 9.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. A cloth. 6. A medicine. 
2. A girl's name 7. A city of Europe. 
3. Reaso 8. A part of » h. 
4. 
5. 


n. 

To injure, 9. To send out. 

A State. 10. An ancient temple, 

In my initials are found my > 

Eru. Ram. 
NO. 10.—COMPARISON. | 

- 





Everything went b 
and for a week no one heard anything of mak- 
ing the teacher face the music. That had been 
tried, and the instigators came out playing 
“second fiddle.” 





OUR WEEKLY CHAT. 
“Young America” in school is affording the 


newspapers — @ topic for discussion about | 
the present day. Many writers complain that 
the daily school session is too long, and that | 
the time is not disposed of as judiciously as it | 
might be. We agree with those who assert 
that as schools and colleges are places for in- 
struction, the school hours should not all be 
given to ing lessons. Nowadays the boys 
and girls have to remain in-doors until the af- 
ternoon, listening chietly to recitations made by 
the students, upon which it is hard to keep 
their attention, and then lessons are given them 
to be learned at home, which, even in the case 
of the best students, leave little or no time for 
them to spend in the 7 air, running and 
playing and getting the physical exercise which 
ey are so much in need of. ‘All work and 
no play makes Jack adull boy,” and we think 
we have stated one of the causes why so many 





F of di » weariness, etc., are 
made by the =e attending our public 
schools, On of many young folks from 


whom we receive letters we offer this subject 
for the cousideration ot the sc!ool officers. 

We hardly liked to ask the yo folks during 
their vacation for a new supp of puzzles, but 
now that vacation is over an: e weather is 
coming on, we do not mind telling them that our 
accepted drawer is not as well stocked with good 





hand. The bully seemed Pp 

by his hearty greeting, and sauntered careless- 
ly to the stove, gazing about him upon the 
other scholars, who were all watching his move- 
ments. 

When all was quiet, the teacher stepped 
down from his desk and fixed his eyes upon the 
eroup of expectant scholars before him. 

“We have come here,” he said, “‘to hold a 
school—you as scholars an I as er. Allof 
us have our oF to perform. The first thing 
to understand is what is to be expected of us. 
You come here to learn, and I am to see that 

ou have all the assistance ble. Inside 

his house nothing but your books should be 
allowed to occupy your minds. None of you 
can learn If there is play whispering and dis- 
turbance, co. uently there must be 

that in school hours. Outside this house I 
have no control over gs but here I have 
authority which is to respected. Those 
who make progress in their studies will be 
en but every one who attempts to 
a the rules will be oe 4 1 pisy, no 
wh spering, or movi ut the school-room 
will be -- ited” 

The ticking of the teacher's watch could be 
ay heard for some moments after he ceased 

8 . We had not been prepared for any 
declaration so sweeping in its character; that 
he meant work was very evident. After a short 

use he resumed— 

Ps. — that ae — p Knpame made to 
‘face the music’ here an you give 
me an explenstion of the pocncnliings in that 
case ?” 

There was an audible titter among some of 
the scholars, but it was hushed in a moment at 
a glance from his eye. No one volunteered any 
explanation, and he presently resumed— 

‘Very well; now for your books. Should 
there be any ‘music’ I shall be much pleased, 
for I am very fond of it!” 

That forenoon was one of the most quiet I 
ever passed in that old achool-house. To ail 
appearance the gentle sway of the master was 
complete. But those who knew the ringleaders 
of insubordination saw that they were chafing 
under the restraint. An outbreak must come 
sooner or later. 

Afternoon school opened. I knew the matter 
had been discussed at noon, and I felt almost 
sure there would be an outbreak before night. 
I think the master knew the same. But an 
hour passed and no disturbance. I began to 
think the trial would not be made until the 
next day. 

.. Suddenly oo ome 2 mag by wey followed 
vy & suppre gig rom the boys and girls, 

Henrietta leading of. ’ 

“Who was that?” demanded the teacher, 
leaving the desk with a nervous movement. 

No one replied at first, but after a short pause 
one of the little girls said : 

“ Ben Winslow, sir.” 

“Ben Winslow,” said the teacher, turning 
short upon him, “ you know that it is against 
the rules of the school to make any disturbance ; 
why did you do so?” 

“Hang it all, a fellow can’t remember 
always,” was the dogged reply. “IT made a 
mistake in my sum, and whistled out before I 
thought about it.” 

“No, you did not,” was the quick rejoinder. 
as G fixed his eyes upon the ringleader of 
mischief. “I was watching you at the time. It 
was done purposely, to show that you defied 
me. Besides, you were not ciphering, but 
making pictures upon your slate. You re- 
member what I told you about study this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘ Yes.” 

* And you remember what I told you about 
punishment to such as created any disturb- 


ance ? 

“* Well, what of that ?” 

There was an insolent bravado in the tones 
which would have stung any man, and Graham 
betrayed more sign of nerve than he had pre- 
viously done, as he replied : 

“IT mean what I said.” 

How his frame trembled as he sprang toward 
the seat of the offender. Every one in the 
school-room held their breath to witness the 
result. I saw Ben Winslow brace himself in 
his seat, and about the same moment Graham's 
hand came upon his shoulder, taking a firm 
grasp upon his coarse, strong clothing. 

Fora moment he seemed nerving himself, 
and then came an exhibition o i 
strength as none in that room had looked for. 
The strong cloth upon Ben's shoulder gave 

boards of 


way, e bench cracked m 
their places, and the culprit found himself 





| all arrive at Philadelphia at the same time. 


charades, etc., as it might be, and 
that contributions would not be unwelcome to 
us. Young “ nasts,” bear the fact in mind. 

The algebra problem one of our readers sends 
is very ancient. We do not insert any matter 
in our puzzle column which is not original, but 
as our editorial eye cannot always discern con- 
tributions which have been in y before, we 
trust that “gymnasts” will send us only puzzles, 
etc., which they have composed. 

The length of Albert Bach's poem excludes it 
from our columns. The subject, also, is hard- 
ly suitable one for a young person to write 
upon. Try something livelier and not so long. 

Somebody sends us a conun: which is so 
good that we cannot resist the temptation to 
gre it right here. “Why is a two-year-old 

by useful for determining truth or falsehood ? 
It is a cry-tear-ian (criterion).” 

We are pleased to hear from F. W., and we 
thank him for the encouraging words his letter 
contains. 

No. 2 into our accepted drawer, 
as as the riddle. 

“ Mahogany Blonde” has our thanks for her 
** bouquet of flowers,” which will find a place 
in the “ gymnastics” soon. Send some more. 

J. R. Sever’s illustrated rebus would occupy 
too much s . Send us some, suitable +4 
width for one column, not two. 

Next week we shall offer several prizes for 
puzzles, subscribers, etc., so the gymnasts 
should be on the alert. 

One of 8. Wielarski’s square words will be 
used. Try some more difficult ones and some 
different kinds. 

The riddle on “Strap” must go into the 
waste basket. 


~ 


GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 
No. 1.—PROBLEM, 

A., B. and C, set off at the same time for | 
Philade)phua, 51 miles distant ; A. riding a horse | 
that goes 9 miles an hour. A. rides a certain | 
distance and then leaves the horse so that B., | 
when he comes up, may ride a certain distance, | 
and then leaves the horse for ©. A. walks 3 
miles, B. 4 miles, and C. 5 miles an hour. They 





| 
| 
Required—the distance each rides. 
8. V. M. 

NO. 2.—CHARADE. 

. Lam a vice opposed to truth, 
Pray use me not while in your youth. | 

. In language thus the ass doth speak, 
Come, hurry up and guess me quick. | 


_ 


we 


IV. Syncopate a pointed weapon, and get 


withered. 
V. Syncopate the vapor of water, and get a 

junction. 

VI. Syncopate a fruit, and get opel. 

EWDROP. 

NO. 4.—FLORAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1. inol. 4. No lean did. 

2. More rags. 5. Calliame. 

3. Romespir. 


6. Well for law. 
M. L. 


No. 5.—HIDDEN MALE NAMES, 


1. The problem I lost was of little conse- 
quence. 

2. Do not step, Henry, or you will fall. 

3. Keep off the barge, or will see you. 

4. The Americans, at first, adopted the flag 
used by England. 

5. An armada, manned bya large crew, should 
be sent against the pirates. 

Frank A. Murrua. 


NO. 6.—DECAPITATION, 

I clasp the waist of the maiden fair, 
When crowned as the “Queen of May,” 
And yet I'm found in the windows all, 
Beneath which children play. 
Beheaded the squirrel seeks my boughs, 
And the rabbit, the hare and deer, 
Beneath my lofty shadows browse, 
Or slumber unknown to fear. 

NO. 7.—DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A Consonant. 4 Residence. 





3. A sort of grain in me behold ; | 
My juice is better when ‘tis old. 
Whole, a source of public good you see, 
Pray use one in your moments free. 

L. © 
No, 3.—SYNCOPATIONS. 
I. Syncopate a bird, and get an animal. 
IL. Syncopate a water-fowl, and get a/| 
dwelling. 
III. Syncopate extent, and get violent anger. 


nickname the positive shows, 
Lhe comparative surely is good, | 
The superiative’s nearly the same as the rest, 
But not quite, should be understood. | 
Havtsoy. | 





ANSWERS TO “GYMNASTICS” IN JOUR- 
NAL NO, 84. 
No. 1.—Chaos. 
No, 2.—1. Rob-in. 2. Whip-poor-will. 3. Mag- | 
pie. 4. Night-in-gale. | 
No. 3.—1. Omaha City. 2. Sacramento. 3. | 
4. Augusta. | 
No. 4.—Bag-pipe. | 
No. 5.—The number is 1439. } 
. 6.—DAVID. 
No. 7.—Whatever is, is right. 
No. 8.—Deified. 
No. 9.—1. Fox-hound. 2. An-noun-cement. | 
No. 10,— S ta R | 
Naphth A } 
O gidn I 
W oma N 


Tae Raymine Game.—One person thinks of a 
word, and gives a word that will rhyme with it. | 
The players, while endeavoring to guess the 
word, think of those that will rhyme with the 
one given, and instead of speaking, define 
them. Then the first person must be quick 
in guessing what is meant by the description, 
ont answers whether it is right or not, giving 
the definition to the question. 
examples : 

“T have a word that rh 

“Is it what many peop! 
ment ?” 

“No; it is not fun.” 

“ Is it a troublesome creditor ?” 

“No; it is not a dun.” 

“Is it a kind of fire-arm?” 

“No; it is not a gun.” 

“Is it a religious woman who lives in retire- 
ment?” 

“No’; it is not a nun.” 

“Is it the act of moving very swiftly, or what 
one does when in great haste ?” 

“No ; it is not to run.” 

“Is it a quibble, or play upon words ?” 

“No; it is not a pun.” 

“Is it a word that we often use to denote that 
a thing is finished?” 

“No; it is not done.” 

“Is it a weight?” 

“No; it is not a ton.” 

* Well, is it that luminary that shines by day, 
and brightens every thing it shines upon ?” 

“ Yes; it is the sun.” 

The one who guesses the word will then, per- 


haps. say: 
I've "bought of a word that rhymes with | 
°.” 


| 


Here are two | 


es with bun.” 
call sport or merri- 





“Ts it a native of Denmark ?” 
“No; it is not a Dane.” 

“Is it used by an old gentleman ?” 
“No ; itis not a cane. 


Tue Ovp Man anv THE Carp.—Mr, Stuart 
Robeson relates the following incident : 

“ A fow summers ago he fad occasion to en- 
ter a street car in Philadelphia, which, among | 
other passengers, held an elderly, surly-looking 
gentleman, whose head rested on a stout stick, | 
and a young and pretty lady, accompanied by | 
a little four-year-old girl, who was skipping play- | 
fully about the the car. 

“The little girl looked so bright and lively 
and pretty, as she held in her band a bunch of 
loosely-arranged flowers, that the eyes of every 
passenger followed her, as she gamboled from 
one end of the car to the other, with the single 
exception of the surly-looking gentleman, whose 
head still rested on the stout stick. | 

* All at once the little creature stopped, looked 
timidly toward him, then, as if half afraid of 
the liberty she was taking, picked a rosebud 
from the flower-bunch, ran to his side, and, with 
some difficulty, placed it in an uninviting but 
ton-hole of the coat worn by the surly-looking 
gentleman whose head still rested on the stout 
stick. The movement ronsed him, when he 
lifted his head, took in the situation at a glance, 
bent his eyes on the little darling, who ran 
back to her mother, and—never thanked her 

“Said Mr. Robeson, in telling the story, ‘To 
some, the man's conduct may have appeared 
heartiess and unfeeling; but I watched him 
closely, and, though he scarcely changed his 
position, his eyes never left the girl until, the 


as he did so I discovered that they were filled 
with tears. The car moved on, but, until he 
was lost to view, he stood looking toward us.’ ” 


Wustiixe Picrons.—Walking in the vicini- 
ty of Pekin, one ie often surprised to hear a 
sharp and shrill whistling, which appears to 
come from a great — = and to proceed from 

igeons, which may be seen flying in close 
Bands overhead—birds to which one knows na- 
ture has denied the power of song. The expla- 
nation is that at Pekin a large number of vul- 
tures and other birds of prey wage a continual 
war upon the pigeons, and to prevent their 
destruction the Chinese have invented a kind 
of whistle of various forms, manufactured with 
little gourds, or with small pieces of the rind 
of bamboo fastened together, in which they 
make openings intended to produce long whis- 
tling sounds when the wind blows through them. 
These whistles, which are exceedingly light, are 
furnished with a small tongue of wood pierced 
with a hole, by means of which these instru- 
| ments are attached to the tails of the pigeons. 
| This operation,” says a traveler, “is per- 
| formed especially upon those pigeons which, in 
their flight, are found at the head of the bands ; 
the rapidity of their course causes the air to 
strike the whistle, which thus produces a pro- 


which are frightened by the noise, the cause of 
which they do not un tand. The sound is 
that of many Zolian harps playing simultane- 
ously, and is very pretty.” 

—A nice little boy in Pittsburg went to the 
circus the other day and amused himself by 
throwing stones at an elephant while he was 
drinking. When he got through the boy tried to 





2. To succor, 5. To stop. 


propitiate him by offering him a piece of ginger- 


}can you do?” 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 96 
| 
| 
| 


car stopping a few paces off, he alighted, and, | 


longed sound, and drives off the birds of prey, | 


bread. Before accepting the cake the elephant 
emptied over the boy about sixty-four gallons 
of water, beer measure, and then flang him into 
the third tier to dry off. This boy is very in- 
different about cireusses now. He says he be- 
Soo Se doesn’t care for them as much as he 
use \ 


—* Sir,” said a lad, addressing a well-known 


| merchant, “sir, have you any berth for me on 


your ship? I want to earn something.” ‘ What 
asked the gentleman. “ What- 
ever I am put to, sir.” ‘* What have you done ?” 
“T have sawed and split all mother's wood for 
nigh two years.”’ “That's enough,” said the 
gentleman. “You may ship aboard this ves- 
~~ and I hope to see you master of her some 
y. 


—At a school where words are “given out” 
for subjects in com »osition, a “‘ mute, inglori- 
ous Milton” produced at sight this sentence on 
the word * panegyric :” A few drops of panegy- 
ric on a large lump of sugar is often best for an 
infant with a stomach-ache.” 


—* Tke,” said Mrs. Partington, “how do as* 
tronomers measure the distance of the sun?” 


| “ Why,” replied young hopeful, “they guesses 


& quarter o 
by four.” 


—He who, when called upon to speak a disa- 

reeable truth, tells it boldly and has done, is 

oth bolder and milder than he who nibbles in 
a low voice, and never ceases nibbling. 


the distance, and then multiplies 


“Mother, this book tells about the angry 
waves of the ocean. Now what makes the 
Ocean so angry?” Because it has been crossed 
#0 often, my son.” 


What vegetable ought always to take the 
prize at cultural fairs? The cabbage, for 
it will always be a-head. 





When are acrobats murderers? When they 
pois-on each other. . 


Which of the reptiles is a mathematician ? 
The adder. 


—A Thrashing Machine—A schoolmaster's 


| Cane, 


The Boll of Wierit. 


By a resolution of the Board of Education, 
— April 19, 1871, this paper is especially 
esignated to give monthly, under the above 
title, the name and residence of the best pupil 
in each class in every school of the City of New 
York, the information being furnished us 
through the Clerk of the Board by the several 
Principals, The official character thus given to 
the list makes it to all whose names appear 
therein an imperishable certificate, fairly and 
honorably won, not only of good deportment 
but of intelligence and the faithful discharge of 
duty. The last Roll stands as follows : 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9. 

FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Emma Martin, 9th st and 10th ave 
Lillie Armstrong, 74th et and 10th ave 
Lottie McGrath, 74th et and 10th ave 
Lissic Kennedy, let st and Lith ave 
Bmma Conaty, Boulevard. betw 83d and th ste 
Alice Thatcher, Iith ave, 8th and 8th ets 
Emma MoGrury, 90th st, 8th and 8th aves 
Rose McCarthy, 68th st, cor 8th ave 
Liasie Hay, 87th st, near 12th ave 
Lizzic Broderick, 3d st, 11th and 12th aves 
Alice Barton, Sist and )\th ave 
Elia McDonnell, 87th st, Lith and 12th aves 
Alice Gaynor, @d st and Boulevard 
Katie Kelly, 67th st and 8th ave 
Mary Brady, 68th st and Boulevard 
Katie Mevers, 90th st and 10th ave 
Linsie Pelt, 84th o', 8th and 9th aves 
Fannie Ogle, 834 st and Lith ave 








MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Bernard Schutz, 632 & Lith st 
Robert J. Woods, 328 © 8th et 
David Levy, 362 © 10th at 
Samuel Eo, 
Joseph McDonald. 231 e 8th st 
Louis Ellinger, 400 8th et 

William Bodenstein, 217 Avenue B 
Peter Ginsch, 2856 17th et 

Louls Mink, 140 Avenue 

Frederic Baier, 215 Tth et 


el, G03 Sth at 


PPP EPPS Er 


Owen — 169 Avenue B 
John Condren 


600 13th et 





k 46 10th at 

Klein, 13? Avenne ( 
William Trummer, 4? Avenue D 
James Young, TUl ¢ Oth et 
Edward Beluze, 18 Avenue A 





SPP PIA Poee 


- ———— 
Jewish Paytactrertmes.—Prof, Hitch- 
cock brought back from the Holy Land, 
among other curiosities, preserved phylac 
teries, which are described as follows in the 
New York Hvening Post: “ Phylacteries— 
the common Greek word for amulets—were 
worn very generally by the Jews at the 
commencement of the Christian era. They 
consist of a narrow strip of parchment 
about eighteen inches long, on which are 
carefully written, in invoweled Hebrew, 
four passages from the Old Testament— 
Exod. xiii. 2-10, 11-17; Deut. vi. 4-9 and 
13-22. The strip is rolled up and placed 
in a little leathera box one inch and a half 
square, which is then bound to the left el- 
bow by cowhide straps half an inch wide 
and long enough to be wound spirally 
| about the arm down to the base of the mid- 
| dle finger. There is a smaller phylactery for 
| the forehead, the box for which is scarcely 
|} an inch square. It has also a leathern fillet, 
which is tied atthe back of the head and 
then brought around to the breast. When 
Christ reproved the Pharisees for making 
| broad their phylacteries (Matt. xxiii,, 5), 
he doubtless alluded to their custom of in- 
creasing this smaller box, so as to make its 
| diameter thrce or four inches, and conspic- 
| uously wearing it over their eyes to attract 
| the attention of the multitude. The origi- 
| nal use of these phylacteries was, proba- 
| bly, to serve as reminders of the law. Ex- 
| cept by the Pharisees, who paraded them 
on all occasions, they were worn only at 
times of prayer. Subsequently they were 
put on for charms, like the Koran among 
the modern Mohammedans, and were sup- 
posed to drive away the devil, ward off 
temptation and ensure long life. There is 
no historical reason for believing that = | 
were in use in pre-exile times. Indeed, 
from the similar customs of the Babyloni- 
} ans and other Oriental nations at the time 
| of the captivity, it is probable that the Jews 
learned the practice from their captives, 
on 2m Gees 
Prof. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Con_ 
| necticut State Board of Education, has accepted 
the invitation of the Government of Japan to 
take charge of the educational interests of that 
country at a salary of $10,000 a year in gold, 





‘to be on the watch continuall 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WEBSTEBR’S 


Pocket Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Ab’ from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with 
near wi y D EB vings on Wood. This 
4 4 yy Ft selection of more than 

it w 





together the MOST CO 
FOL POCKET. COMPANION BATARS. LA 
t r, a! * 
Pu Preie cdges, s. OR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & c0., 


138 & 140 Grand street, New York, 


~~ $PENCERIAN | 
DOUBLE ELASTIC 
5 ; 


— 





These celebrated Pens are increasing very idly 
in sale, owing to their excellent manufacture. ‘he 
are of superior English make, and are famous for th: 
elasticity, durability and evenness of point. For sale 
every where. 

tv" For the convenience of those who may wish to 
try them, we will send a Sample Card, containing all 
of the 15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 





8S. 8S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ge, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers, Call and see for 
yourself or sénd for circular. 


——— 


FAIRBANKS’ 
(formerly Ellsworth’s) 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
756 BROADWAY. 

Superior advantages for tical instruction. 
BOOKKEEPING, Fairbanks’ system, acknow to 
be the best in the country; Business Arithmetic, by 
= same, out Foamensitp by B. F. Kelley, an able 

experienced teacher. 

New ~ elegant rooms will be taken September 1. 
Scholarshi during the summer 
months only. 

Thirty-five per cent. saved by purchasing the same 
in advance for the fall. 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
to pupils of the public schools during their vacation. 





at present rates 





@ereeeeits 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 
for sale. Very large and complete, suitable for a high 
school or college. Apply at 427 Hamilton street, 
Brooklyn. 





———— ae- 


Post Office Notice.—The Maltls for 
ge during the week ending Saturday. Sept. 
21, 1872, wil! close at this office on Wednesday at 7 
4. ™.,0n Thursday at 1! a. m., and ou Saturday at 10 
a.m. P. H, JONES, Postmaster. 





Laxe Ente Fruita Up.—A correspondent of 
the Boston Globe thinks that Lake Erie is grad- 
ually filling up, and will by and by turn toa 
marsh, or to a narrow river. It is now very 
shallow, in some places having an average 
depth of only 30 feet, and in other places of 60 
feet, while Michigan has an average depth of 
1,800 feet, and Ontario, the next west of 
the great lakes, of 500 feet. 2 

The tributary streams are constantly pouring 
in a fine sedi t, and the dst and lime- 
etone along its shores easily disintegrate and 
fill up its bed. ‘The time must come when the 
upper part of the lake will cease to be navigable 
except through a very narrow channel, and the 
middle and lower portions will become a vast 
marsh, where the wild alder and swamp huckle- 


rry will grow. 

If the lake does not fill up in this way, he 
thinks it must at length be drained by the Niag- 
ara River. The great cataract is steadily wear- 
ing its way back to the head of the rapids, and 
some day must reach the deep waters of the 
Niagara. “Then Lake Erie will be drained, 
and there will be only a deep river flowing 
through its central channel.” 








AGassiz AND THE Coox.—Scientific men need 
to guard the 
specimens they gather. Mr. Wallace, in south- 
eastern Asia, lost one valuable collection by an 
pom of rats, and another by a traveling army 
of ants. 

Prof. Agassiz, not long ago, lost some rare 
fish in a curious way. In an excursion on one 
of the small rivers in South America he ob- 
tained some new species of fish, and sealed 
them in alcohol in a copper barrel, to wait his 
leisure for examining and classifying. In re- 
turning from the excursion, he accepted an in- 
vitation to visit a gentleman living on the road, 
and the precious barrel was placed in the base- 
ment for safe keeping. The cook of the estab- 
lishment was an enthusiastic veteran in the art, 
and judging, from first principles, that fish 
avere Tm: to eat, and anxious to prove her 
skill to the visitors from abroad, she opened the 
‘barrel, and fried the fishes for the Professor's 
breakfast. It may be feared that Agassiz did 
not relish the rare dainties. 


> 


Sensatron in THE Movse's Ean.—Dr. Schobl, 
of Prague, has made the distribution of nerves 
to the eur of the mouse a subject of special ex- 
amination, and calls attention to the fabulous 
richness of this organ in nerves, the bat’s wing 
being in comparison but rly supplied. Ac- 
cording to the doctor’s es te, a mouse’s ear 
of ordinary size presents on an average 6,000 
nerve terminations, or, for both ears, 12,000. 
The function of this elaborate development is 
probably, as in the case of the bat’s wing, to 
enable the animal to guide ite way through 
dark, narrow passages. 

cusvinnssicimendpinetmmengeny 

‘Nationa Satutations.—The climate of Egypt 
is feverous, and perspiration is 'y 
health ; hence the Eg tian, meeting you, asks : 
“How do you perspire?” “Have you eaten? 
Is your stomach in good order ?” asks the China- 
man—s touching solicitude, which can only be 
appreciated by a nation of gourmands. The 
traveling Hi asks you: “How do you 
g° aad thoughtful, active Swede demands : 

Of what do you think?” The more 





placid, uses German expression: “ Live 
well?” But the greeting of the Pole is best of 
all: “Are you happy?” 
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NOTICE. 

We are informed by several subscribers that 
postmasters and letter carriers arein the habit 
of charging them postage on the Scnoou 
JOURNAL. As we prepay postage on every 
copy sent from this office, we particularly re- 
quest that subscribers hereafter refuse payment 
to the carriers, and send us immediate notice 
of the name or district of the carrier who at- 
tempts to collect from them. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


It is undeniable that the English are 
overshadowing us in their provision of 
facilities for the education of women. We 
have Vassar College, exclusively for girls, 
and Oberlin, with its methods for the co- 
education of the sexes, and female medical 
colleges which have justly won repute, 
and a horticultural school for women in 
Massachusetts, and normal schools in 
which women are trained to teach ; but we 
yet lack a bold, free, comprehensive system 
of culture for the female sex, suitable for 
all classes, and open to general use. It is 
creditable to a young country that so much 
has been accomplished under adverse cir- 
cumstances, and it must remain a subject 
of congratulation among all the supporters 
of a system of liberal education that a 
healtby public sentiment has been created 
within a comparatively limited period— 
yet, when we come to observe the rapid 
progress that has been made in this direc- 
tion in England within the past dozen 
years, the contrast between the two coun- 
tries is painfully vivid. 

If we regard but a single feature of the 
English system, we are put to shame. 
Neither Harvard nor Yale has yet done for 
the women of this country what Cam- 
bridge University has been doing for years 
for the women of England. The last mail 
brings the Official account of the “Cam- 
bridge Examinations,” which took place in 
June, and the incidents recited bear direct- 
ly upon the subjectin hand. For exam- 
ple, the reports show that the number of 
candidates who appeared for examination 
this year exhibits a steady increase, being 
154, against 127 last year. There has been 
a general improvement, also, in the quality 
of the work performed by the women stu- 
dents—the ‘‘ first class” having increased 
from ten to sixteen. The examina 
tions include courses in English his- 
tory, literature and arithmetic, foreign 
languages, logic and political economy; 
and the Committee of Management 
of Lectures for Women announce 
that nearly all these subjects will 
be treated by competent lecturers dur- 
ing the coming season. Mr. James Aikin, 
of Liverpool, has just given a donation of 
$5,000 in aid of the purposes of these lec- 
tures; a house has been opened’in Cam- 
bridge for the reception of female students, 
and prizes are bestowed for proficiency in 
different branches of study. Nor is this 
all, for in Dublin there is an institution for 
the industrial education of women; art 
schools for women are multiplying in vari- 
ous directions; women printers are estab- 
lishing themselves in business; and there 
are numerous indications that women’s 
rights are better secured in England, with- 
out the aid of public conventions or noisy 
declamations, than in the United States, 
where there is much talk and not one-half 
the amount of real work which ought to be 
perfermed. We especially desire to direct 
attention to the current now running 
strongly in the right way among the Eng- 
lish people, because we believe that the 
American spirit of emulation will be no 
less effective than the national sense of 
justice in securing for American women 
advantages equal to that which their Eng- 
lish cousins enjoy. 





THE KANSAS SCHOOLS. 
The Superintendent of Schools of the 
city of Kansas, Mr. John R. Phillips, 
sends us his last annual report, which is es- 
pecially interesting as it shows the progress 
made in establishing the common school 
system in a comparatively new neighbor- 
hood. The past year, he says, ‘‘ was one 
of decided progress and increased p 





rosper- 
ity. The number of pupils was larger, the 
attendance more regular and punctual, the 


discipline more healthy and judicious and 
the instruction more exact and thorough 
than during any previous year. The suc- 
cess that bas attended the public schools 
has banished the prejudice and conciliated 
the favor of many who had been adverse 
to them, and never before did they stand 
so high in the estimation of the people as 
they do to-day.” The number of scholars 
has increased from 2,150 in 1867 to 5,850 in 
1871. In the former year the city was ut- 
terly destitute of school acccmmodations, 
but now there are eight commodious build- 
ings owned by the city and one rented for 
a high school. Still, the room in the 
schools is hardly equal toth¢ demand. The 
attendance during the past year was more 
regular and punctual than during the pre- 
ceding year, yet the Superintendent finds 
cause of complaint of much tardiness and 
irregularity. The average attendance, 
however, shows quite a large per- 
centage of the whole number of schol- 
ars—91.5. The highest salary paid to 
men teachers is $1,500, and the low- 
est $600—the latter sum being also 
paid to women. The high school has suf- 
fered in efficiency by ‘he irregularity of 


printed page to keep their hold upon the 
public attention—and, to be strictly accu- 
rate, there is actually but one out of the 
whole number which has never contained 
@ pictorial illustration ; the other, which 
has recently mended its ways in this re. 
gard, having lapsed into the prevailing 
fashion at intervals in its earlier years. 

In the second place, there is too often a 
want of careful finish in the articles con- 
tributed to American magazines—and here 
is the chief point of difference between our 
home work and that which makes the ma- 
jority of the English periodicals so delight- 
fully refreshing to the cultivated reader. 
It is but rarely that an English magazinist 
commits the literary gaucheries of his Amer- 
ican cousin. It is probable that in the 
very next issue of any of our monthly 
magazines, the critical reader will find some 
glaring offence against the law which 
should govern the writing of the English 
language, some sudden lapse into local 
slang which is but half understood by 
nine readers out of ten, or some evidence 
of hasty composition—which last-named 
literary sin may perhaps be charitably par- 
doned in view of our ineradicable national 





many of the pupils, though the attend 

is characterized as a decided improvement 
upon that of the preceding year. The 
system of musical instruction is incom- 
plete, and drawing ‘‘has not been taught 
with much success.” In both, however, 
more efficient arrangements are to be made. 
A Teachers’ Institute forms part of the 
school system, the meetings of which have 
been of an interesting and useful charac- 
ter. The Superintendent closes his report 
with suggestions for the establishment of a 
normal department in connection with the 
high school, and the founding of a public 
school library. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH MAGA- 
ZINES. 

The recent appearance of two or three 
pew magazines in this country suggests a 
thought concerning the degree of literary 
activity which is illustrated by this class of 
popular literature in the United States and 
in England. Many readers, to whom the 
pages of Harper's, Scribner's, Lippincott's, 
the Galazy and the Atlantic are familiar, 
rarely see the English magazines, the bigh 
price of which serves to prevent their gen- 
eral circulation on this side of the water. 
Liberal extracts from the pages of the 
Cornhill, Temple Bar, Belgravia, London 
Society, Chambers’s Journal, Macmiilan’s, 
Fraser’s and the great Quarterlies often 
find their way into the columns of Ameri- 
can newspapers, or well-considered articles 
in these publications are made the texts 
for editorial disquisitions by the conduc- 
tors of our daily journals—yet these are 
mere fragments of the good meat that 
is spread before the English public 
once in each month. We believe it 
would ‘“‘ pay” to reprint one or two 
of the best of the English magazines, 
if for no other reason than that of 
their exhaustive methods of treating the 
topics of the day. For many years, the 
British Quarterlies and Blackwood's Maga- 
zine have been reproduced by a New York 
publishing house; but the former come 
only at intervals of three months, and are 
a month old when they appear in their 
American dress, while Blackwood, having 
lost the flavor which “ Kit North’s ” contri- 
butions imparted to it, is a very different 
production from the Blackwood of former 
years, and, like the Quarterlies, is four 
weeks old before American readers come 
into possession. However, these are bet- 
ter than none, and the Quarterlies will con- 
tinue to receive the favor of cultivated 
readers so long as American soil fails to 
produce their like. 

Let us compare the ¢ lient points of the 
American popular magazine with those of 
the English—not with a desire to become 
invidious, nor to speak disrespectfully of 
a useful class of literature, but rather to 
show, if possible, wherein the home 
product sometimes falls short of the gen- 
eral standard of excellence which has been 
established in England. 

In the first place, our American maga- 
zines are undeniably addicted to clap-trap. 
‘*Tilustrated articles” are in vogue because 
they catch the eye of the casual reader, 
who cares much less for instruction than 
for a half-hour’s entertainment. Very 
many of these articles are collections of 
well-drawn and well-engraved pictures— 
and nothing more. We might cite several 
striking proofs of this, if it were necessary 
to establish the fact by particular allusions, 
but it is not—so let the instances pass. | 





Two, and only two, of our monthly maga- 
zines depend solely upon the iuterest of the 


tendency toward impetuosity in all things. 
It is quite impossible to say whether Amer- 
ican writers for popular periodicals will or 
will not learn the lesson of tak- 
ing time for the work they have 
to do; but if the hasty effusions 
of unknown and impecunious scribblers 
are not declined by sagacious editors, the 
flood will go on to gather strength. 
We so rarely find in the leading English 
magazines a contribution on any subject— 
even if it be only a love story or an Ana- 
creonic poem—which does not bear the 
marks of careful polishing by a skillful 
hand, that it is natural to inquire why 
American writers cannot thiak more and 
scribble less. The topic will bear discus- 
sion, and the reader who has a fancy for 
undertaking literary comparisons has but 
to get the latest issues of the periodical 
press at home and abroad, and decide for 
himself a question which has a direct rela- 
tion to the proper cultivation of public 
sentiment and the improvement of our 
national style. 








AGASSIZ ON DARWIN. 

One of the curious things of the day is 
the declaration put forth by Professor 
Agassiz, to the effect that his faith was 
shaken by his discoveries at the Gallipa- 
gos Islands. He has found, in that cluster 
of bare rocks in the Pacific, that the Dar- 
winian theory of development failed to ex- 
plain some of the phenomena of nature. 
It is clearly impossible that events could 
have happened in that desolate region in 
the order or in the manner in which Mr. 
Darwin says they must have happened all 
over the world. So here is a conflict of 
opinion between two of the greatest savans 
of our time, each of whum is an authority, 
and each of whom is prepared to prove his 
case. It isan old saying that when doc- 
tors disagree, no one can decide, but in 
this case both of the distinguished obser- 
vers will find enthusiastic followers to 
carry on a dispute long after the original 
disputants are laid in their graves. 





ILLITERACY IN THE SOUTH. 

We have already alluded to the state- 
ments made by the Commissioner of Emi- 
gration in regard to the illiteracy of cer- 
tain sections of the Southern States; and 
now there comes additional testimony to 
the same effect. At the meeting of the 
National Educational Association in Beos- 
ton, last month, a paper was read by Mr. 
Hodgson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Alabama, in which several 
startling facts were narrated. The authority 
is se unimpeachable that it cannot be set 
aside, and the confession of an intelligent 
Southern man must therefore be accepted 
as a proof of the educational needs of the 
South. Mr. Hodgson declares that “ the 
ignorance of the common people in the 
Southern States is general and lamentably 
great,” and that “the condition of the 
whites is even worse than that of the col- 
ored population, for while the latter at the 
worst are but at a standstill, the former 
are actually growing more and more illit- 
erate. Of the voters of that section up- 
wards of 1,120,000 are unable to read or 
write.” Mr. Hodgson favors the idea of 
compulsory education, believing that if the 
Government has the right to tax the peo- 
ple to educate the masses, it has an equal 
right to make those masses receive the 
benefits of the levy. 








These statements are even more em- 
phatic than those contained in the last re- 


port of the Bureau of Education. Com. 
missioner Eaton’s words, therefore, assume 
& new meaning, for when he wrote jp 
November last, that the workers in the 
cause of erucation in the Southern States 
naturally appealed for aid to the General 
Government, “ being without experience 
in the management of free public schoo] 
systems, without reports and publication, 
from other localities, and almost destitute 
of any literature upon free school manage. 
ment and itstruction,” he did not exagger. 
ate the mournful condition. It is within 
the power of educators in other parts of 
the Union to aid the South in building up 
at least a literature for instruction in the 
free school system—an act of brotherly 
kindness which will help to remove the 
cloud of ignorance of which Mr. Hodgson 
draws so gloomy a picture. 


The Library. 


LIPPINCOTT’S TEXT-BOOKS. 


Scnoot History or Pennsyivanta : From ti 
Earliest Settlements to the Present Te 
Designed for common schools, academies 
colleges, families and libraries. By J. } 
Sypher. Philadelphia ; J. B. Lippincott & Co 

History or New Jersey :. From the Earlies 











ae = | = By J. R. 
er an . A. 7 i ia: 
B. Lippincott & Co. -_ ’ : 


GeromernicaL Anatysis; or, the Construction 
lems, otc, By Beajamin Helios Prot 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. _ 
The text-books issued by this house are tak. 

ing high rank among the classes of works which 
are intended to give the student the latest as 
well as the best results of modern inquiry. It 
is so obviously important to embody in our 
school books the freshest discoveries in science 
and art, the newest information in all matters 
pertaining to geographical research, and the 
latest ts of mathematical i tigation, 
80 soon as mere hypotheses become crystalized 
into actual facts, that any effort in this direc. 
tion deserves warm praise. Notably since the 
War of the Rebellion, our School Histo- 
ries have become excellent and impartial 
epitomes of the events of that stirring pe- 
riod ; their authors having carefully winnowed 
the wheat from the chaff, revising and extend- 
ing the pages of their volumes, and placing be- 
fore the young pupil the precise answers to 
the questi his inquiring mind sugg 

Another step in the right direction has been 

taken in the preparation of the volumes of 

State Histories which Messrs. Lippincott & Co, 

have issued during the past two years. 

Mr. Sypher’s School History of Pennsylvania 
is an admirable work, adapted equally for the 
use of the beginner and for common use in the 
household. Its purpose is announced to be “to 
place concisely and clearly before every youth 
and citizen an account of the growth of the 
population, the development of the resources, 
and the upbuilding of the institutions that give 
character and stability to the State ;” and this 
purpose is fulfilled through a complete chrono- 
logical record from the day of the early settle- 
ments on the Delaware to the time of the inva, 
sion of Pennsylvania by Lee’s army, the battle 
of Gettysburg and the burning of Chambers- 
burg. Incidents illustrative of general move- 
ments or of popular sentiments at particu- 
lar epochs in the history of the State are given 
when required for the better elucidation of the 
subject in hand; and the chapters on the coal- 
fields, fact and education are pecu- 
liarly valuable for statistical refe: The ap- 
pendix contains a chronological table of im- 
portant evente, the Constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia, and a full list of the railroads and canals of 
the State, with their cost and length. This 
cheap and handy little volume leaves no excuse 
to any Pennsylvanian for ignorance of the char- 
acter or capacities of his own State. 

A similar work has been done for New Jersey 
by Mr. Sypher and Mr. Apgar. The “ History 
of New Jersey” begins with an account of the 
early settlements by the Dutch, the Swedes and 
the English, describes the French-Indian war, 
and traces the stirring history of the State 
through the period of the Revolution and in 
perfect chronological order down to the present 
day. ‘The chapter concerning the school sys- 
tem of the State and the remodeling of the 
school laws is a condensed and excellent sum- 
mary of some remarkable educational events. 
The appendix has a chronological table and some 
useful statistics. 

Dr. Hallowell’s work on “ Geometrical Analy- 
sis” is the outcome of forty years’ experience 
in practical teaching. He found that the ans- 
lytic methods of Descartes, Delambe and La- 
place, though efficient instruments in the hands 
of the advanced mathematician, were not cal- 
culated to inspire the young student with a love 
for mathematical science ; and this volume is 
the result of a careful effort to supply a want 
which all educators have recognized. Dr. Hal- 
lowell contends that the practical teaching of 
young persons consists of two parts—instruct- 
ing them how to do something, and giving 
them the reason for doing it in that way. He 
especially insists that it is in accordance with 
reason and philosophy “to do one thing ats 
fame,” and to do it thoroughly. On these foun- 
dations he has built his work, with intent to 
serve the student and to lighten the labor of 
the instructor; and the success of his experi- 
ment will commend it to the attention of those 




















who believe that our methods of teaching 
should be simplified. 
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THALHEIMNER’S ANCIENT HIS- 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. ‘5 
A Comers, CONS or Umbers. Now | mesgs. He pee salts okminted We Weg resieg | provndca hat they cones beso empioyed wuss | U NRMAL INFORMATION. NEW TEXT BOOKS. 
ox. George R. Lockwood, 812 Broadway. such as to Bt onding the day cabecie. under age un by permission —Teachers, now is the time to ord 
This set of copy-books is prepared upon s | isi, pupils. ot ined uy some, te pera oF ~ An mtcodent. | This, lew ie generally | Eneworth's Copy Books. . a ii 
plan novel in this country, but in ordinary use | shall present » certis atatininetory tot princl- | some violations of i for which the saperin- —Any lady who will all 
in England. The common calligrephy of | Papi ; t of the of- y y give a sm 


American women, formed upon the principle of 
the ellipse instead of that of the angle, gives to 
their written pages the indistinct impression 
which comes of the employment of rounded or 
oval characters. An effort is now made, through 
the agency of these neat and excellent copy- 
books, to impart instruction in the style of 
writing which is the standard for the female 
pand in England, and which is gaining in favor 
here. The books introduced by Mr. Lockwood 
comprise an original and thorough course, be- 
ginning with a series of angular letters, and 

ing gradually to elementary words, words 
with capitals, sentences, and notes and invita- 
j ting the medium hand and the 
finished style. The retail price is but twenty- 
five cents for each of the five books, with the 
gsual discount to schoolé. The method of in- 
strnction is so simple that practice only is need- 
ed to make the learner perfect in the mastery 
of a very beautiful style of handwriting. We 
cordially commend Mr. Lockwood's experi- 





ment. 
MAGAZINES, ETC. 

The Clothier and Hatter, the only journal ex- 
elusively devoted tothe clothing, ring, hat- 
ing, furring, gloving, umbrella, cane, trunk 
men's qm “ i. is . hand- 
same eritey pu y Bartho omew, 
atNo. 19 City Hall Square. Its fully alive to 
all that transpires in regard to the above busi- 
nesses, and no dealer in any of its specialties 
can afford to be without it. It is well illustrated, 
the number for September having seven en- 
gravings of new styles. The subscription 

price is $2 per annum. 


Hews from the Schools. 


Tas New Svrerinrenpents.—The Special 
Committee of the New York Board of Public 
Instruction appointed to make certain changes 
in the duties of Assistant Superintendents met 
on Wednesday to review its recent report, which 
was referred back at the last meeting of the 
board, owing to the appoint t on Septemb 
1 of John oe Jr., late Principal of Grammar 
School No. 51 and of the Evening High School, 
and Arthur McMallin, late Principal of Gram- 
mar School No. 54, as additional Superintend- 
ents. Hitherto the allotment of duties of as- 
sistants has been made by the City Superintend- 
ent, but by a resolution of the board on July 24, 
the specific duties are to be hereafter desig- 
nated by the board itself. The Committee 
after long deliberation, yesterda; determined 
to adhere to the original re which will 
i at the meeting of the 
board next Wednesday afternoon. The report 

ds the allot t of the two higher 

es of the Grammar Schools to Assistant 

arrison ; the six lower grades of the Grammar 

and the three higher grades of the Primary 

Schools to Assistants Fanning, Jasper and Mc- 

Mullin, and the three lower Pri grades to 
Assistants Calkins and Jones. 

On the appointment of the new assistanis, 
whose salaries were fixed at $3,800 per annum, 
amotion was made to increase the salaries to 
$4,000 each. This was followed d t 
for an increase of the salaries of the City Super- 

tendent and the whole staff of i t 
































Sept. 23) before the commencemen! ff the term, to 
MALE SCHOOLS. 
Wards. No. and Location of School Houses. 
lst 29 «97 and 99 Greenwich street. 
4th 1 3 Vandewater street. 
Sth «4 of North Moore and Varick 
etreets. 
7th 31 Monroe street, near Montgomery. 
%h 16 West Thirteenth street, near Seventh 
avenue. 
10th 4 = Allen street, near Hester. 
lith 36 Ninth street, near Avenue C. 
th 37 ~~ Eighty seventh street, near Third ave- 
nue. 
12th 4 Carmansviile. 
th =. Hundred and Fifteenth street, 
lth 13 Houston street, near Essex. 
18th 28 Twentieth street, near Second avenue. 
%h 8627 Forty-second street, near Third avenue. 
19th Blackwell's Island. 
2th 3 West Thirty-fifth street, near Ninth 
avenue. 
2d 1? =“ Forty.seventh street, near Eighth ave- 
nue. 
PEMALE SCHOOLS. 
Wards. No. and Location of School Houses. 
6th 2 Elm street, near Leonard. 
ith 3 Henry street, near Pike. 
8th Clark street, 
llth 5 Fifth t, near Avenue C. 
th « ‘ ville. 
3th 4 = «Rivi t, near Ridge. 
Mth 21 Marion street. near Prince. 
ll Seventeenth street, near Eighth ave 
17 19 ‘ourteenth street, near First ave. 
19th 18 Fifty-first street, near Lexington ave. 
h Twen ith t, near Ninth ave, 





2ist 14 Twenty-seventh st., near Second ave, 
22d 28 «= Fortieth street, near Eighth ave. 
SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PROPLE. 

No. 2, South Fifth avenue, near Broome, Males and 
Females. 

No, 9, Allen street, Males and Females. 

No. 4, Seventeenth street, between Sixth and Sev- 
erth avenues, Males and Females. 


By order of the Degertnent of Public Instruction. 
WRENCE D. KIERNAN, Clerk. 
Com. on Normal, Evening 


Colored Schools. 


‘oD, 
Natu't Jarvis, 
Ma@nvs Gross, 
E. L. Favcaer, 
W. B. Dunrza, 





New Scnoor.—The new public school in Fif- 
ty-seventh street, between Second and Third 
avenues, will not be opened till the middle of 
October, as the fitting up and furnishing of the 
rooms will not be completed till that time. 





Tue Breve m THE Hunter's Pornt Scuooi.— 
The Long Island City Board of Education de- 
cided, Friday evening, that the public schools 
shall open at 83 a. m. hereafter, and that the 
Bible shall be read in connection with the epen- 
ing exercises, but that children whose parents 
object to their listening to the reading of the 
Scriptures will not be required to present them- 
selves until 9 o'clock, at which time the reading 
must cease. 





THE NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOLS. 


The last State report has not yet come to 
hand. Weare favored, however, with the re- 

rte of the School committee and Superin- 
+—— hi, Bae mea of oe 
the pri man uring city of the State, 
whieh ent several features of interest. We 
learn from the committee that the salaries paid 
female teachers are $450 and yy Tem 





of President Hunter of 
the subject was referred 
to the Committee on By-Laws, who, it is cur- 
rently reported, will recommend an increase of 

ies as follows : City Superintendent Kiddle 
from $4,750 to $5,000 ; Assistants Harrison and 
Calkins, $4,250 to $4,500 each ; Assistants Fan- 


an increase of the salary of the City Superin- 
tendent to $6,000, but this lacks confirmation. 
It is, however, decided that President Hunter 
shall receive an increase — to any which 
may be awarded the City Superintend- 
ent. Superintendent Calkins already re- 
ceives an jitional amount annually, 
equai to one-fifth of his s , for 
instruction in object teaching on Sati ys at 
the Normal School. He is consi the head 
of the 97 Primary Schools of this city, while 
Assistant Harrison is regarded as the head of 
the 97 Grammar Schools. Both, however, act 
under direction of the City Superintendent, 
while Assistant Fanning acts as a general as- 
sistant in both departments. Assistant Jones, 
who acts in the Primary Schools, does not seem 
to have made any effort for an increase of his 
salary, which is now $3,600 per year. 





Tae Eventxc Hien Scnoor.—Jared 8. Bab- 
cock, Vice-Principal of the Evening High School 
has been nominated Principal, vice Jasper, pro- 
moted, and also Principal of Grammar School 
No. 54, vice McMullin, promoted. The Evening 
High School will begin « term of 24 weeks, at 
Grammar School No. 35, in Thirteenth street, 
near Sixth avenue, at 7 Pp. m. on Monday, Oct. 7. 
In addition to the course of studies, in- 
struction will be given in anatomy and physiol- 


the Normal College have pursued these 
studies with much zeal, for a considerable time 
past, under Prof. Redfield. 


Osrrvarny.—Mr. Joseph H. Wiley, Vice Prin- 
cipal of Yay Saag | No, 49, died “se ~ 
idence, No. 216 t Broadway, on Tues 
jast. The cause of his death was typhoi 
fever. Mr. Wiley was well known and 

ed for his ability and noble ties. 
funeral will take place from Ali Saints’ 
Church, corner of Henry and Scammel streets, 

afternoon, at one o'clock. 

The Vice Principals’ jiation have issued 


Association 
the following notice in relation to the funeral : 
The Vice Principals of the New York Grammar 
are saagonsed to ee of our 
sept. 1f, at lo'clock, from Bainte 
Church corner of and Scamme! streets. 
ROB! H. PETTIGREW, President. 
Aypnew B. WiitiAms, Secretary. 


quali’ 


F 


Hl 


Tue Eventne Scroois.—The following notice 
has been issued by the Committee on Normal, 
Evening and Colored Schools in relation to the 
opening of evening schools : 


| it can 


schools, and $350 to $800 in the high school. 
The t — to male teachers are not 
stated, but @ committee say of them : 
“Though relatively high, we cannot expect to 
secure for less such teachers for these posi- 
tions (the higher grades) as their importance 
demands. We trust to them mainly, in their 
capacity as masters and directors of large 
—— for the —eerr not only of a — 
ol scholarshi; ut of a courteous, w t 
ont honest manhood in the youth a te 
schools. Nothing short of this is worthy of a 
man, and the true man only can accomplish 
it. The public will eventually apply this test, 
salaries will be determined, not so much by 
rates paid in other towns, as by the more cor- 
rect estimate of the nautre of services actuall: 
rendered.” A request having en 
to the committee by the pastor of the French 
sregation might be taught the French language 
tion might be taug 6 
fh the schools, the committee deemed it inexpe- 
dient to accede to it as it would entail unneces- 
ary ex’ “Wedo not understand,” they 
say, “that French children do not acquire 
lish readily in our schools, or that, like the 
Irish Catholics, the French people d d se; 


music is s' . ise edu- 
cation in drawing; and the superintendent 
closes with a protest against terms “a 

cast-iron graded system” of teaching, 
which makes for t 
tastes and capaciti ila: 





THE WORKINGS OF OUR ELECTORAL 
SYSTEM. 


When the American statesmen of 1787 formed 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
was — the next year by the American 
people, y seem to have been much afraid of 

*Democracy,” which was not so popular a term 
in those —_ as it is at present. 

One of consequences of that fear is to be 
seen in the manner in which they arranged the 
pee of President and Vice-President of the 

Jni 


tes. 

Instead of providing that those officers should 
be chosen directly by the people, they put into 
the Constitution a provision that their election 
should be made by tors ; and those Electors 
were themselves to be chosen in such manner as 
the Legislatures of the States should direct. 

There can be no doubt that it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution that the 
Electors of each State shonld form a perfectly 
free and independent body, and that these Elec- 
tors should vote for whom they pleased for the 
Presidency and the Vice-Presidency, without 

to popular sentiment. 
httle doubt can be entertained that the 
of the Constitution meant that the 
Electors should be chosen by the Legislatures 
and not by popular vote. But neither their in- 
—s nor their expectation have been real- 


ized. 

The Electors never have been an independent 
body. They have been the mere creatures of 
those who appoint them, voting as simple 
agents, having no freedom of choice and ap- 
parently desiring none. Neither have the Leg- 
islatures exercised the authority given them to 
mp Electors. They are chosen by the peo- 
ple directly. The old things have passed away, 
and, like European emigrants, they will return 
no more. 

Bat, while the Electors have thus become 
mere Democratic agents, it is equally certain 
that the electoral system can be made so to 
work as to give the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency to men chosen only by a minority of the 
people, while the candidates of the majority 
may be utterly defeated. 

The number of Electors at the next election 
for President and Vice-President is expected to 
be 366, of whom 292 will answer for the mem- 
bers of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and 74 for the members of the United 
StatesSenate. The man chosen President for 
the next presidential term must receive 184 of 
these electoral votes. 

If there will be a division of the voters into 
three ties, the effect of this may be to 
cause the election of 184 Electors by not mach 
more than a third of the voters; and such 
Electors could elect the nextgPresident. 

For example : There were about 450,000 votes 
cast for Electors in Illinois, in 1868. This year 
the number of votes given by that State will not 
be far from 480,000. Now, suppose those votes 
should be divided as follows: for Democratic 
Electors, 200,000 ; for Republican Flectors, 195,- 
000: and for Greeley Electors, 85,000; the 
Democrats would secure all the 21 Electors to 
which the State is entitled, o-—- the majori- 
ty against them would be 80,000, or almost 
4,000 for every elector. Ifin a majority of the 
States throughout the country the same circum- 
stances should occur, the Deniocrats could 
elect 184 Electors and yet be in a minority of 
about 700,000. We do not say that his will 
happen, but it is perfectly clear that it might 


=~? 
a man can be chosen President, and yet 
have but a minority of the voters support 
5 a from the history of the election 
o ; 
That year there were four Presidential candi- 
dates: Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Breckeuridge, Mr. 
Douglas and Mr. . Mr. Lincoln was elected. 
—a 180 electoral votes, while only 126 
were castagainst him. Yet the popular ma- 
jority against him was ost a million! To 
exact, it was 947,269, without counting the 
vote of South Carolina.— Youth's Companion, 
> 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS. 


Nothing isso fascinating, so dangerous or 
misleading. as the study of words. These are 
mere symbols spoken, written or printed, and 
are an fen Their form and use are 





arate schools. On the contrary, large numbers 
of their children are in our schools, pursuing 
the same studies and making equal progress 
with others.” The committee further says: 
“There are grave objections to the pian 
on the score of exp andi i , and 
on the broader ground that a plurality of lan- 
guages bas always proved a serious drawback 
on the 

isted. 





rosperity of communities where it ex- 
e like to contemplate the day when we 


shall be a homogenous ple with a 


c g , and the custom of schol- 
ars and writers. But the man who studies them 
for themselves, who refines about them or quib- 
bles over them, ed belittle his under- 
standing, as he will surely destroy his style. 
Moreover, a little knowledge on this subject isa 
dangerous thing, and the possessor of it is giv- 
en to thinking that his wells of knowledge un- 
defiled are much peer than they really 
are. The student of this department, when he 
finds that his fellows employ a word or two 








language, and we re; our common schools 
as the most efficient means to thatend.” The 
State has a general law, passed in June, 1870, 
as school ——, pulsory by hold- 
ing the parent and the child not responsible; but 
otill the committee find room for - some wre of 





tely, imagives that their minds are 
less acute, active and cultivated than his, and 
he assumes, untruly often, that he is greatly 
their superior. Mr. Richard Grant White is as 
free from this affectation as any distinguished 
philologist, and yet he is as often mistaken as 





truancy and absenteeism. ‘ Our schoois are at- 
tractive, efficient and free. And yet a large class 
of our citizens reject them altogether, with- 
drawing vm be thousand children, 
to be placed in schools which may answer the 
letter of the law, but which, in our belief, can- 
not ize the tand beneficent results of 
our common-school system to society or to the 
child. From four hun to five hundred 
children are at work in the mills or elsewhere, 
receivin, ge modicum of instruction, as they are 
reached by the law. We have in our own schools, 
all told, thirty-five hundred scholars. Deduct- 
ing all we have named from the estimated total 
number of persons of school age in the city, we 
have re ing from two hundred to five hun- 
dred who by no chance or pretext can have re- 
ceived a syllable of iustruction from our schools 
ba though notall truants in 


complaints 
or fe 


due to causes entirely apart from them, 





in many cases to the indiscretions of parents or 
cbiidren, or both. There is a law regarding 


in his criticisms. He runs down 
American journalism, and speaks of our press 


writers with dispraise because a national style 
is being formed (he would say is forming) 
m accepted 


different in some particulars 
mode 


We undertake to say that no more beautiful 
English is to be found in any newspaper than 
is to be met with in the pages of several of our 
great dailies. In neatness and classical eie- 
gange the World cannot be sw and in 
lorce and terseness the Tribune has no equal. 
We select these because we have so often 
been struck with admiration at some of the 
articles they contain. Of course we do not 
refer to or correspondence, but to the 
editorials, some of which in the World are 
charming in their playful, earcastic brilliancy 
and in their finished beauty and accuracy o 
expression ; while the thundering diction of the 
Tribune has caused many an enemy ef the prin- 
ciples of that sheet to tremble. e could also 
refer to articles in many of our journals, 


although the principles governing rican 
ideas of newspa not require elegance of 
diction so mu as enterprise in dbtal 


news. Nevertheless, we will pit the Worid, for 
accuracy of ite English, against any daily paper 
printed. — Citizen. 


o—— 


Ax old wine-bibber says that an empty chem- 





amount of attention to the task may soon 
become an expert operator upon the Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Silent Family Sewing Machine, 
and with its help may save hundreds of 
dollars annually in the expenditures of a 
large family, without risking her health. 
It is impossible to do this with any double- 
thread machine. 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wants.—Reliable lady agents wanted 
in every county in the United States to sell 
our novelties in Rubber Goods. Exclusive 
territory given. Forcirculars; terms, &c., 
address Mrs. G. W. Wood, care Good- 
ear’s Rubber Co., 7 Great Jones street, 
New York. 


Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. E.. K. 
Barmatym, La Sueur, Minn., has tried 
many machines and found none to com- 
re with her Wheeler & Wilson Lock. 
titch, which she has used seven years 
without any repairs, earning about $20 a 
week, and enjoys periect health. See 
the new improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. 
Laventne Gas.—This wonderful discov- 
ery for the relief of pain was first made by 
Priestly in 1776. The discovery of the an- 
esthetic use of it for the painless extrac- 
tion of teeth was made in 1844, by Dr. 
Horace Wells, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
and to him alone is due the honor of be- 
ing the originator of this great discovery. 
The New York Dental Association, Broad- 
way, corner Twenty-third street, make a 
ee of the use of the gas, and is ihe 
only office in the city where the other 
branches of dentistry are entirely excluded. 
—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
— and inless cure for both. 
housands cured. Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. 
BewakE OF CounTERFE!ITS.—Use Brum- 
mell's celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. oneach drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 
—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
for painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
fresh every day. and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 


—Headquarters for nitrous oxide gas for 
extracting teeth without pain—Dr. Has- 
brouck, late operator at Colton’s. Office, 


—That which is attracting the most at- 
tention at the present time is the new hair 
reparation, ‘‘Gilead Balm,” introduced 
y Dr. B. F. Atwood, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from those in general use, being free 
from all poisonous matter and other objec- 
tionable features. It has achieved sume 
remarkable cures of baldness and also of 
other diseases of the scalp.and hair. In 
short, it is a hair grower and reproducer. 
We have no hesitation in recommending 
this valuable article to the use of the read- 
ers of our journal. For further particulars 
we refer to advertisement in another por- 
tion of our paper. 





LL BOOK LOVERS SHOULD SUB- 
scribe to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 
monthly Journal +S, and Sepestiony of 

ries, Sea jor 8 men number. 
——o SU SABIN & SONS, 
84 Nassau st.. New York. 
Cheap edition, 50 centa. 








Subscription, $! per year. 


The Stellar Tellurian ts 
unrivaled, not only in re 
spect to its mechanical exe- 
cution, but also in respect 
to the range of difficult top- 
ies, which it makes perfect- 


th 
De 


may 
conditions necessary to 
ech . sidereal and «sy 
nodic motion, precession of 
the equinoxes, ete. B 
turning the crank the eart 
is made to turo on ite axis 
and revolve in a true ellipse 
along the ecliptic, through 
the signs and constellations 
of the Zodiac, while 
sun's vertical and most 
oblique rays automatically 
draw the sones upon the 
earth's surface—the moon, 
anw hile. peptereing ite 
monthly elliptical and in- 
clined orbit. 
The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wall maps, nearly 5 ¢ 
feet in diameter, represent 
ing Se night sky ae a) a 
tually ey 
cables the ppt to trace 
the constellations upon the 
eharte. 


The Favorite Botany—Youman’s, 








ne bottle is like an orphan, because it has 
its pop. 





956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street. | 





With Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, 
strument, Celestial Hemispheres ani Key, the whole forming a complete 
illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Librariea 


TORY. 
VENABLE’S U. 8, HISTORY. 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
WHITE’S ARITHMETICS. 
HARVEY’S GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP. 
SCHUYLER’S ALGEBR Aand LOGIC, 
PHILIP PHILLIPS DAY SCHOOL 
SINGER, 
RAYW’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 
McGUFFEY’S READERS and 
SPELLERS. 
PINNEO’S GRAMMARS. 
WILLIAMS’ PARSER’S MANUAL, 
McGUFFEY'S NEW JUVENILE 
SPEAKER, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


28 BOND STREFT. 


Elocutionary Works. 
MONROE'S 


PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS 


For the Use of Reading Clubs, Parlor and Social En - 
tertainment. 
1. Humorous. mo. Cloth, 61.50. 

“As many of these extracts are from copyright 
editions used with the permission of the publishers, 
their value to the reader who demands the richest 
gleanings from the various fields of humor can be 


eadily understood.’ —Cincinnati TY 
2. Miscellaneous. i2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Jpwards of a hundred and twenty prose and t- 
ical selections suitable for the use of reading ae. 


or for public and social entertainment, are here pre- 
sented. The collection isa great improvement upon 
the usual run, inasmuch as the majority of the selec. 
tions are here for the first time included in such a 
volume, 


GEORGE M. BAKER'S WORKS. 


Amateur Dramas. For Parlor Theatricals, Even 
ing Entertainments and School Exkfbitious. lé6émo 
Illustrated. $1.50, 

The Mimic Stage. A new Collection of Dramas, 

Parces, Comedies and Burlesques, for Parlor Theat 

ricals, Evening Entertainments aud School Exhibi- 

tions. Imo. lllustrated, $1.50, 


The Social Stage. Dramas, Comedies, Farces. Di- 


alogucs, ke.. fur Home and School, léme, Dlus 
trated. $1.50, 
A Baker’s Degen. Original Humorous Dialogues. 
y ‘imo, M. Baka, author of “ Amateur Dramas,” 
** Mimic St " “Social stage,” ete. I6me. Cloth, 
$1. Fancy Boards, 60 cents 


HANDY SPEAKERS. 
The Medel Sunday-«rheol Speaker. A Col- 
lection of Dialogues, Addresses and Miscellancous 
Pieces for Exbibitions, Monthly Concerts, Anniversa 


ries, ke, By Ayxa Monnon. lémo. Boards, 60 ota. 
Little Pieces for Little Speakers, By a Practi- 
al Teacher. i6mo, Roards, 60 ots.; cloth, 75 eta. 
Seld by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price 
KE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 
HENRY KEK. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 
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American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, poat- 
paid, at Catalogue prices. 


NOVELLO's 


CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, © 


Manual for the In 





Teachers and men of science generally have universally expressed their a proval and wonder at the beauty 
and accuracy of the iustrument and charta. For circulars and particulars ade rees 
STELLAR TELLURIAN MFG. CO., 42 Barclay Street, N. Y, 


TEACHERS CANNOT AFFORD TO USE 
INFERIOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


THEY OUGHT ALWAYS TO SELECT THE BEST. 


The Most Popular Geographics—Cornell’s. 

The Best Series of Arithmetics—Quacken boss, 

The Most Kdective Classical tcries—Harkness’s, 

The Most Iuterosting U. 8S. Histories—Quackenbos's. 
The Standard Bhetoric and Grammars -Quackenbos’s, 
The Most Attractive Astronomy—Lockyer’s, 





The Most Thorough German Grammar—Wrage’s. 
The Newest System of Drawing—Krusi’s. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHFRS, 
Kew Wor 
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From the September Atlantic. 
THE THREE BELLS. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 








Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That = her 8} pe mast 

Th ip set wiy, 

The i bak gained fast. 


Over the awful ocean 
God |! ee that Thy _ 
Dear was answer 
From the horror round about f 
A voice came down the wild wind, 
‘Ho! ship ahoy!" its ery: 
“ Our stout Three Bell» of Glasgo’ 
Shall stand till daylight by!” 


Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed mpant dwn the ship lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells 


And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answe back to man, 
While oft, to cheer and hearten, 
The Three Belle nearer ran. 


And the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful cry, 

“Take heart! Hold on!” he shouted, 
“ The Three Bells shall stand by !” 


All night across the waters 
tp ay) lights shone clear ; 
t 


a ree 
The Three Bells sent her cheer, 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness L 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last! 


Sail on, Three Bells, forever, 
In grateful memory sail! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale! 


As thine, in night and tempest, 
I hear the Master's cry, 

And, tossing one the darkness, 
The lights of draw nigh! 


HOW CUSHION LACE WAS INVENTED. 


It was the winter of the year 1564, and the 
mines of Saxony, being no jonger considered 
productive, were closed. Hundreds of men 
were, in consequence, thrown out of employ- 
ment, and among them one Christopher Utt- 
man. He had a wife and two infant children, 
and his heart was filled with despair on their 
account. Of himself he pever thought; he 
knew that he was capable of stubborn and 

derous endurance—the pits had been more 
Pian once closed before even in his lifetime— 
but endurance was not the quality most re- 
quired now; the voice from his hearthstone 
was a trumpet-peal to action, yet what could he 
do? He was powerless from inevitable necessity 
—the necessity of ignorance, He had been 
reared in apit ; he was unacquainted with every 
kind of manual labor except that exercised in 
his fearful calling. With a heavy heart he re- 
turned to the lowly cottage, the interior of 
which the care and tastefulness of his wife had 
rendered comfortable, nay, even beautiful, 
and placing in her hand his last week's wages, 
he exclaimed bitterly : “ Barbara, what shall we 
do? I am not to return to the mines any more. 
They will ali be closed next week, and will never 


be reopened,” 

Barbara had d before her husband had 
returned home thatthe pits were about to be 
= for an — period Paghoy tidings, 
‘ore in some degree prepar for the ings, 
and replied cheerfully : ‘“‘ We shall no doubt do 
very well. We shall seek God’s guidance; He 
will direct us. We are young, and strong, and 
healthy, and need not ir of being able to 

vide for our little ones, use the mines of 
Kescay are shut up.” 

at a Pe bey i" his > i not 

and gentle, bu mpt and clear- 

inded, She compre del at once all the 

pores their condition—all that must 





ne bulb away to the inner closet of her little 
cottage, and having first sought wisdom from 
on high, set about considering what it was best 
to do. it was no dreamy and fantastic specula- 
tion which exercised her mind in that little re- 
treat, but calm and accurate was the scheme 
she then shadowed forth—though it was never 
quite realized. 

Barbara had been in the habit of assistin 
in the maintenance of her little househol 
by embroidering muslin veils. At first, she 
worked only for the mine-owners’ wives and 
daughters ; but so imaginative and delicate was 
her skill and taste in this art, that her fame 
had reached lately more than one of the Ger- 
man courts, and many a noble dame had 
availed herself of the graceful productions of 
Barbara’s needle, and added to her heavy bro- 
caded dresses the elaborately embroidered, yet 
ight and beautiful, muslin train and rufifes. 
The care of her infant twins, however, together 
with many other domestic duties, had hitherto 
afforded her but little time for the exercise of 
her att; but now, though these cares and duties 
were rather increased than lessened, sne deter- 
mined, without neglecting or omitting one of 
them, that by the labor of her hands should her 
family be supplied with bread. ‘“‘My husband 
toiled for us,” she mentally exclaimed, “and 
now I will work hard for him.” 

The next day after the closing of the mines, 
Barbara arose with the dawn, and having put 
her house in order and prepared the morning 
meal, she commenced her work. Steadily 
she wrought on hour after hour, never moving 
from her low seat near the window, ee | 

0! 





quiries about her husband and children, she 
looked consciously at her little basket. Her 
heart beat almost audibly, and her cheek 
flushed to a deeper glow than even the unusual- 
Wy long. walk would i 

hd, and, shaking out the delicate veil, 


.| threw it over her extended arm. Never before 


had she displayed such a specimen of her skill, 
lore did so much depend on its be- 
ing duly appreciated ; both her purse and her 
little store were exhausted. The joyful hope, 
however, with which she had left her home and 
entered the lady’s presence was fast leaving her 
heart, as the sudden exclamation of delight and 
approval which she had oqemes fell not 
on her i 


at first believed she had discovered the secret 
of manufacturing was made without either 
cushion or frame. The worker provided her- 
self only with a variety of thread and variously 
sized needles, and then placing a rich design 
drawn on paper, either on her knee or on a 
convenient table, she imitated it with exact- 
ness, progressing at the rate of a few square 
inches each week, until at length, after years 
of patient labor, she would complete one of 
these beautiful, complicated and delicate 
pieces of lace, which now excite so much ad- 
miration and surprise in those fortunate enough 
to be allowed to examine the furniture of old 
cathedrals either at home or on the continent. 





and a ig 

- we ~ was finding its way in, and 

g heavily in the room of the 
departed guest. “It is very beautiful,” said 
the dame at last, still without reaching her 
hand to touch it—“ very beautiinl, truly ; but 
could your skill only accomplish something like 
this, ra, I would p it at any price, 
it is 80 lovely and so uncommon.” 

She had opened a drawer while speaking, and 
handed the sorrow-stricken Barbara a border of 
~y —— = ye F a the veil 

in’ e et, and st: hard to 
subdue her emotions, took the Lorder into her 
— ie had o—, ae — Brussels 
and she now eagerly and anxiously exam- 
Pred the beautiful Tabric, “It is very lovely,” 
she said, in a low, sad voice ; “my work cannot 
indeed compare with that.” For a minute she 
continued her careful examination, and then 
returning it with a low obeisance, took up her 
basket and departed. 

How changed to her eyes now appeared the 
bright world she had looked upon with such 
delight but one short half hour before! The 
deep sorrow in her own heart had banished 
its uty from the landscape. She turned 
her steps homewards—it was too late then to 
seek another purchaser—and traversed slowly 
the same shady alleys which she had so lately 
trodden with an elastic step. After a while, 
she suddenly stopped, and sinking on the soft 
green sward, ex ed ; “Let me think.” She 
placed her little basket beside her, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, once again mut- 
tered : “ Let me think.” 

Mute and motionless—as we learn trom Bar- 
bara’s own narrativ 6 continued to think 
and to pray; and more than an hour elapsed 
before she lifted her head and once more 
started on her homeward path. It was late in 
the evening when she returned; her children 
were at rest in their little cot, and her husband 
was standing at the door watching for her re- 
turn with a look of heedful and anxious love. 
She raised her eyes to his; her face was glow- 
ing with ¥,—- though matronly beauty, 
and seemed illuminated by some powerful, new- 


rn b 
** Husband,” she said, as soon as the first 
greetings were over, “I shall want you to be 
very busy for me; t require a dozen of nice 
round sticks, not thicker or longer than your 
middle finger; and I shall want you to give 
them to me as soon as possible.” 
“With pleasure, you shall have them, dear 
wife,” he replied ; and accordingly, as soon as 
they had partaken of a frugal supper, he set to 
work, Meanwhile, bara was occu in 
making a small, hard round cushion. e COV- 
ering was of green stuft—we are told—and it 
was dwith hay. By midnight, the task of 
each was completed. 
Next day Barbara shut herself up in the little 
inner room of her cottage. She had the sticks 
and the cushion with her, and she only entered 
I~ pocmagg my her — bsolut 
necessary. ie second e again ab- 
sented herself, and likewise for the fol- 
lowing, her husband, with rare tact and deli- 
cacy, neither asking her questions nor suffe: 
any Officious neighbors to intrude on her. It 
was well for all parties that his trusting affec- 
tion had taught him to pursue this wise course, 
for Barbara’s mind was struggling after a dimly 
revealed object, and the least interruption in 
the pursuit, though kindly meant, might only 
serve to throw an additional shadow on the 


th. 
"On the evening, of the fifth day she rushed 
from the closet, and, throwing herself into her 
husband's arms, exclaimed: ‘Christopher, 
beloved, thank with me! See what he has 
bled me to plish ;” and she showed 
him a piece of lace which she had made on the 
cushion, and which resembled what we now 
know under the name of “ quilling.” This she 
afterwards richly embroidered; and. as she 
looked on her beautiful handiwork, she believed 
that she had, unaided human intervention, 
discovered the method y which point-lace was 
manufactured. In reality, however, she had 
done much more ; she had invented a new arti- 
cle of equal beauty and greater utility—the lace 
at present so well known as “ cushion” or “‘ bone 

ace.” 





Ly 





Barbara Uttman’s name soon obtained a 
world-wide reputation, and her invention was 
spoken of as the most wonderful of the age. 
ousands of yards of her rich bordering 
laces were ordered, not by private individuals, 
but by merchants of every quarter of the 
globe; and in order to supply the demand, 
she yy all the poor girls in her neigh- 
borhood. In a very short time she removed 
to a large and comfortable house in Dresden, 
and for many years after both she and her 
husband devoted their evenings to mental 
improvement. How well they succeeded may 
be gathered from the fact that Christopher 

6 a whol le ex) r of the valuable 
fabric which his wife had invented, and that he 





when obliged to do so for the fulfill 
some household duty. A little girl, the 
daughter of a neighbor, was sent tor to look 
after the children, and Christopher contrived 
to find udeful employment in the little 
which separated his cottage from the road, 
and which heretofore had been Barbara's cae. 
In the evening he assisted in preparing the sup- 
r, and thus the first day passed away hope- 
lly and happily. Three months thus rolied 
by, and Barbara looked with justifiable pride on 
the roduction of her artistic skill—a veil, 
which far excelled anything she had ever before 
attempted, in its singular beauty of design and 
laborat of broid With o be 








_ PPY 
smile, eloquent of joy and hope, she left her 
home the next morning carrying the veil ina 
curious basket covered with richly embroidered 


ged to the perfect satisfaction of all parties 
the complicated details which his business in- 
volved. As for Barbara, her “children called 
her blessed, her husband also, and»he praised 
her.” Beloved and respected, she lived to a 
ood old age, and on the evening of her death 
ond were sixty-four chi and grandchil- 
dren assembled in her home, 
The simple principle on which Barbara’s lace 
is made is thus described by Dodd : “ The lace- 
maker sits on a stool or chair, and places a hard 
cushion on her lap. The desi pattern is 
sketched on a piece of parchment, which is 
then laid on the cushion, and she inserts a 
number of pins through the parchment into the 
cushion, in places determined by the pattern. 
She is also provided with # small number of 











cloth. We may here remark, that certain arts 
of embroidery, as known at that period, are 
now forgotten, and though many specimens 
are still preserved among the precious relics 
of continental churches, and not a few of them 
have been subjected to the closest examination, 
even to having portions as out stich by 
stich, yet is the mystery still undiscovered. 

It was a bright summer morning; never did 
the flowers look more lovely, or the fruits 
more luxuriant. Barbara loo k more 
than once at her pretty cottage, now 
covered by a profusion of roses and creepin, 
plants, and | leased those beloved ones who still 
slept on, ious of her 
at a certain castle at some leagu 





Arrived 
es distance 
about noon, she was at once admitted to the 
presence of its fair mistress, with whom Barba- 
ra was a favorite. Having replied to kind in- 


, on which threads are wound; fine 
thread being used for making the meshes or net, 
and a coarser kind, call Pp, for working 
the device. The work is on the upper 
part of the cushion, by tying together the 
threads in pairs, and pair is attached 
to one of the pins thrust into the cushion. 
The threads are then twisted one round another 
in various ways, acco. to the pattern, the 
bobbins serving for handles, as well as for 
store of material, and the pins serving as knots 
or fixed points, or centers, round which the 
threads may be twisted. The pins inserted in 
the cushion at the commencement are merely 
to hold the threads ; but as each little mesh is 
made in progress of the working, other pins are 
inserted to prevenc the untwisting, and 
the device on the parchment shows where these 





insertions are t 


It is supposed that for many hundreds of years 
point lace was wrought p= & by noble dames, 


and even by them only to offer it to favorite 
arches. As an article of dress it was first 


but this is not enough—all the salaries are too 
low. The commissioners strongly urge the 
necessity for a State law, making school at- 
tendance com) ry ; the enforcement of such 
a law would be vastly more easy if proper 
teachers could be secured by adequate pay. A 
course of instruction in German is one valuable 
feature of the Milwaukee schools, 


necessary by the great — of Germans 
in the Dopelalion, oot oa y of the city, but of 
the State. 

———_ 


THE MAINE SCHOOLS. 

It has been cus to regard each and 
all of the New England States as affording the 
most apt and conclusive illustration of the ca- 
pacity of the common school system to educate 
the masses, and of the readiness of the people 
to avail themselves of its advantages. Many 
will doubtless be surprised to learn, therefore, 





worn at Venice; soon afterwards gorgeous 
specimens of it were the t 
of Genoa, and next it was found in Brusse'! 
but so immensely surpassing in quality an 
uantity all that had ever before been heard of 
that it at once received, by universal consent, 
the name of Brussels Point. Early in the sev- 
enteenth century it was introd into 9 
some say by Mary de Medici, and others by a 
poor but industrious woman named Du Mont. 





THE WISCONSIN SCHOOLS. 


Many of us can readily recall the time in the 
history of Wisconsin when the State was re- 
garded as a “‘ howling wilderness.” That it has 
made rapid strides since the march of improve- 
ment commenced there, is sufficiently proved 
by the annual report of Mr. Samuel F lows, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the 
school year ending with August last. Here is a 
well-printed volume of some 670 es, filled 
with valuable information regarding the educa- 
tional interests of the State, including the re- 
port of the Board of Regents of the Universit; 
of Wisconsin, reports of Count Superintend. 
ents, reports of t: Normal Schools, Reading 
Institutes, etc.—all indicating a remarkably 
healthy condition of public sentiment in re- 
spect to public education. Indeed, the super- 
intendent says, in his opening paragraph, “It 
gives me great pieasure to be able to report 
that very satistactory progress is being made 
in the great work ot education in our State.” 
In many of the counties new and comfortable 
school-houses are taking the place of old, in- 
commodious and dilapidated buildings, some 
of them being large and elegant structures— 
districts being pay aided in building school- 
houses by the facilities afforded them for bor- 
rowing money from the trust funds of the 
— There is cog I confusion Sie — 

ies, owing probably an incom 8- 
tem or carelessness in makin ing rebares " 
but it appears the number children 
over four and under ee years of age is 
420,948, an increase of 8, over 1870. The 
number reported as attending public schools 
is 265,285; private schools, 17,267 ; academies 
and colleges, 2,253; benevolent institutions, 
1,150; total, 285,955. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, the Superintendent says, that there are 
7,500 more pupils within and without the State 
in attendance upon schools of some kind, but 
who are not reported in any way. “ We shall 
then have an aggregate of school attendance 
amounting to ait Be, but still leaving 126,764 
persons of school age not in attendance upon 
any school.” This is too large a percen of 
non-attendance. eee owever, Mr. Fal- 
lows says, “Some tion may be needed 
upon the subject of vagrancy and truancy, I do 
not think public sentiment would as yet sus- 
tain y attend upon our public 
schools. The more prevalent feeling seems to 
be that we must raise our schools to a higher 
degree of efficiency before we can sustain any 
law of this character.” The question of teach- 
ers and their salaries is one that appears to re- 
quire thoughtful consideration by the friends 
of education in the State. The number re- 
quired in all the schools is 5,837, and during 
some portion of the year 9,168 were em- 
ployed. The average wages of male teach- 
ers, not including the cities, was only 
$41.40 per month, and that of female 
teachers $27.62, and even this was a 
decrease of 37 cents forthe former, and 22 cents 
for the latter ; while in the cities, the average 
wages of male ers increased from $1,001 
r annum to $1, but for female teachers 
creased from $370 to $367, “not a good sign.” 
the Superintendent says, “and indicating, per- 
haps, that too many seek situations in the 
cities.” The treatment of teachers in Wiscon- 
sin ig evidently too niggardly. Such salaries 
cannot possibly command first-class teaching 
talent ; and to this condition of affairs may pos- 
sibly be attributed something of tve compari- 
tively low percentage of attendance — the 
schools throughout the State, for good teach- 
ers can make schools attractive. The amount 
of money available for school purposes during 
the year was $2,305,382.26, and the amount ex- 
pended was $1,932,539.24, leaving a balance un- 
expended of $398,931.27—showing that r 
pay was from nolack of funds. The State Uni- 
versity the Superintendent reports as in a more 
flourishing condition than ever before, but 
likely to suffer from want of money unless a 
special ——— ismade. With an at- 
tend of 485 stud ts, a salaried force of 24 








teachers, and the Pp " 
the present income is insufficient to meet its 
actual wants. It is estimated that at least 
$10,000 per annum will be needed to cover the 
deficiency. The choicest lands of the original 
grant by Congress and of the Agricultural Col- 
lege grant have been sald y the State for $1.25 

racre only, and but a little over $500,000 will 
¢ realized from these grants when the remain- 
ing 86,000 acres shall have been sold. The 
University is making the amplest provision for 
the education of the young women of the State, 
all the departments being open to them equally 
with young men ; the same degrees and rewards 
of scholarship are theirs also. The superin- 
tendent recommends more intimate and practi- 
cal relations between thé University and the 
public schools. 


Mr. F. OC. Lau, superintendent, has forwarded 
to us the annua report of the School Commis- 
sioners of the City of Milwaukee. It is a hand- 
somely-printed and well-considered document, 
and includes full statistical information, with an 
wens of State laws relating to schools, rules 
an es. The rates of teachers’ salaries are 
rather low, that of the principal of the High 
School being only 20,000, while the principals 
of the Grammar Schools receive but $1,375—the 
salaries of the assistants ranging from $360 to 





$600. Milwaukee can and should do 
better. The total number of children 
in the city between the es of 4 and 


20 is 25,247. Of these, 10,439 are re- 
ported as attending no school. Of the entire 
number entitled to school privileges, 35.1 per 
cent. attend public schools, 23.4 per cent. at- 
tend oo schools, and 58.5 per cent. attend 
school either public or private. Have the 
school authorities of Milwaukee considered 
how much this low t attend 


Pr 


ge ol 
has to do with the low rates of teachers’ sal- 








0 occur. 
The “point-lace” which Barbara Uttman 


aries? Weare glad to see that they have rec- 
ded an in the lower grades; 





as we do, from the last annual report of the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, Mr. 
Warren Johnson, that the average attendance 
of scholars throughout the State in 1871 was 
only ‘= cent. of the total number regis- 
tered. e report, by the way, is very compre- 
hensive and perspicuous, and contains much 
matter of deep interest to the educational 


reader. The Superintendent makes no 





tion.”, The academy system is in its di 
while the constant application of these ingt 
tions to the State Legislature for aid ig 
fession that they are unable to stand 
The Superin mt there is “compelled 
vise the a of any farthe 


pria at the 
system be absorbed in or displaced b 
eral system of free town high schools, 
<= revenue upon the property of th 
an 


tainments and qualifications shall warrant hic 
admission thereto.” ine has two Norm 
Schools, one at Farminton and the other at (a. 
tine, and both working with efficiency in fy, 
nishing good teaching material. Teachers’ Jp. 
stitutes are also doing good work. A recom, 
mendation of the Superintendent that 4, 
school revenue be increased by the assessmep; 
of a mill tax on the entire State valuation, and 
that the per capita tax be fixed at eight cents 
was —s at the last session of the gisls. 
ture, and Maine therefore now stands con, 
mitted to @ more liberal support of the commo, 
school system. 
























roams, 
TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. 








to evade the facts regarding non-attendance, 
but gives some explanations which render the 
figures less startling than they otherwise would 
. For instance : ‘The school age now ex- 
tends from four to twenty-one years. This 
begins too early and ends too late. Children 
agg + should not be sent to the pub- 
ic - before they = = years of 
age. e@ great majority of our young 
people leave school at or before eight- 
een. The wide range, therefore, presents an 
average attendance in an unfavorable and 
unjust light, while we do not as a State com- 
pare favorably with our sister States in the na- 
tional educational statistics.” The percentage 
of attendance in the country districts is much 
better than in the cities, where the average is 
only 42—considerably below the general aver- 
age. The superintendent says: “‘ While we can- 
not ¢ t to gather into the public school over 
sixty-five or seventy per cent. of the whole 
number of youth within the school age as at 
present established, we ought certainly to se- 
cure a better attendance than at present, 
both in the total registered and in constant 
sence.” What the «ctual attendance is may 
gathered from the following statistics : The 
population of the State, accord to the census 
of 1870, was 626,915. The wh number of 
scholars between 4 and 21 was 225,508. The 
number registered in the summer schools was 
120,205, with an average attendance of 93,066. 
The number in the winter schools, 134,065, with 
an ave attendance of mre 3 The _ 
centage of ave! attendance to whole number 
ye to sehen gistered, .79 ; 
schools, .78; in winter schools, .80. Leaving, 
as probable truants or absentees, 18,989. 
In the reports of school committees embodied 
in the Superintendent's report are answers to a 
series of questions propounded by him, most cf 
them bearing ar — this question of 
dying the evil. It iss, cignificant fact that s 
e evil. is a a 
great majority of the towns recommend the 
passage of a law making attendance - 
7. The Superintendent himself is strongly 
in favor of such an enactment. He says: “ 
have in previous reports the importance 
of securing the education of all the youth of the 
State. 1 have gone er than this, and 
ed the right and duty of the people of the 
State, through their highest form of i 
tion, the Legislature, to insure this result by 
ent and s nt —— I = 
my ar, ent upon the fo! ig : 
lst. The self-duty on the part of the Bate tc 
health, growth, p 88, perpetuity. 2d. The 
obligation of the State to t taxpayer—the 
contract being that the former agrees to return 
educated citizens for the lary considera- 
tion paid by the latter. . The duty of the 
State to her youth, all of whom are necessarily 
under the bondage of their own inexperience 
and want of wisdom, and many of them in 
physical servitude to thoughtless and ig- 
norant parents.” The Saperintendent further 
argues this point by this line of cogent rea- 
soning : “The whole number of illiterates in 
the United States exceeds 6,000,000, or quite 
one-seventh of the } rey : while the bal- 
ance of power at the last Presidential election 
was entirel; — the hands of voters who could 
not read the ballot deposited in the box by 
their own easy wi Necessarily, therefore, 
the States must sooner or later turn their most 
thoughtful attention to this matter. Will it 
not be better and easier for Maine to express 
her determination now, than hereafter, when 
her population shall be largely increased, espe- 
cially in manufacturing centres, by the influx 
of a foreign and strange element?” The super- 
intendent, however, does not lose sight of one 
important consideration, which we have re- 
peatediy urged in former reviews—the teacher 
and his pay. The chief remedy for non-attend- 
ance, he says, “‘is better teaching ; and better 
teaching is based on ample remuneration fcr 
the best efforts, and on thorough, intelligent, 
sympathetic inspection of school work.” The 
truant or absentee must be drawn within the 
directing, obedi producing infil of the 
school-room by the alluring attractiveness of 
the instruction, as well as Y the compelling 
power of the State. It is evident from the fig- 
ures that this matter has heretofore not 
received that intelligent attention that it 
deserves. The average compensation of male 
teachers per month, exclusive of board, is put 
down at $39.54 ; of female teachers per week, 
exclusive of board, $3.43; average cost of 
board, $2.30 per week. This low rate of 
may be due in part to insufficient appro) riations 
for school p , a8 we fin at the 
school system of the State costs the citizens 
only about one million g for 
each inhabitant $1.67, and for each census 
scholar $4.62, which is considerably below the 
average ina majority of the States. We are 
lad to learn from the Superintendent, however, 
hat ‘‘ the salaries of the teachers have steadily 
increased in the State the last three years, par- 
ticularly in the high school division of graded 
schools, and in the superior schools of the 
larger villages. Employers are learning that it 
does not pay to set work inexperienced, un- 
tried, unskillful operatives in the 








however superior their scholars! may be. 
Executive ability must be superadded to an 
and all li i 


terary attainments, in order to whee 
the — forces of the sch 

line, to insure a vance.” 
Another measure of reform strongly urged by 
the Superintendent, with the concurrence of the 
County Supervisors, is the adoption of a uni- 
form system of text-books. The plan of County 


su sion, by the way, is of recent tion 
in State, and is fi to work with advan- 
tage. The ies are sixty-seven 


a 
in number, An examination their returns 
discloses the fact that while a few of the highest 

fostered denominational sympa- 









The twentieth annual report of the Boar 
Education of the city of Memphis has ne 
transmitted to us by the Secretary, Mr. J. ¢ 
Cairns. It includes the reports of the Presiden; 
and Superintendent, the Manual of the Board List 
of text-books, etc. The President says: “Dy. 
ing the year the public schools have been 
steadily perfecting their organization 4) 
rapidly gaining in the esteem and confidence of 
the whole people. All classes of the commy. 
nity are beginning to look upon the school aye. 
tem as one that should be cherished ; and huy. 
dreds of the better classes of the people, wh, 
once doubted the om riety of sending thei 
children to these schools, now , ~ to under. 
stand that they cannot better themselves }, 
going elsewhere.” As evidence of this, the far; 
is adduced that the necessity for opening ney 
schools to accommodate the increasing numb 
of pupils is constantly recurring. During th. 
year there were maintained fifty-five schools, 
an expense of $54,858. This was an increase of 
four schools over the year 
finances of the Board are repo in a healthy 
condition. The President strongly recommends 
the separation of the sexes in all the schools, 
and insists upon better moral as well as ment,i 
qualifications in the teachers. “The mon 
tone of the teacher and the moral atmosphere 
which surrounds him exert a powerful influencs 
for good or for evil over the young who ar 
instrusted to his instruction.” We find no in. 
dication of the amounts of salaries paid to 
teachers. 
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HUMPHREYS’ 

HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 

experience.an entire sucess: Simple— Prom; 
a 
c 0 use—eo sim 
that wistakes con not be woke in using them ~ 
harmless as to be free from danger, 80 efficient 
as to be always reliable. They have raised the high- 
ost communiation from all, and will always ren- 
der satisfaction. 


Nos. 


_ 


Se RAM p so 


BEREE 


er 
>. 


RESe 


BASRERY 





2 vial of 
n serious 





Canker. “ 
, +f Weakness, wetting bed. 
i, “ Painful Periods, with Spasms... 
“ r 1 Spas: Vit 2 D 10 
._ = epsy ms, St. Vitus’ Dance.. 
= Diphtuovie. ulcerated sore throat.. 530 
FAMILY CASES 
Of 35 large vials, containing a specific 
for every ordinai disease a family is eub- 








SeBe 
i 
f 


ject to, with book of directians.......... g10 
Of 20 vials, with book, Morocco Care... .. 6 
Vapemtoney Ss) ifics (fluid), for cure of 

diseases of all Domestic Animals, with 

SI iacc< accuccensees cececogesse eves 


Complete Case, with ty x Manual. 10 
Large Rosewood Case of 60° vials, 
containing all our Specifics, including Vet- 
erinary and others not enumerated above.. 35 
POND’S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Sore- 
ness, Sore Throat, 8 ins, Toothache, 
1 he, — 4 7 
a? jes, Is, mgs, Sore 
Eyes, eed of the Lungs, Nose, 
Stomach, or of Piles; Corns, Ulcers, 
Old Sores. 
Price, 6 oz., 50 cts.; Pints, $1.50; 


Quarts, $1.75. 
These Remedies, except POND'S EX- 
CT, and single vials of Veterinary Medicine, 
are sent by the case or single box, to ony part ol 
the country, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Sows Specific 
eencepetate Medicine Co. 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapwar, New Yours. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
New Store, 817 Broadway. 


To Teachers and Students. 
Nervous Leng Thousands suffer from it. 4 
weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, no energy, animt 
sp con: weak taemers 
the consequence of overwork. This isa Nervous De- 
bility, and it finds a —— remed. 
eg eg No. 
have been by these simple sugar pills. Ther 
tone up the system, arrest the discharges, dispe! the 


go and mental d ’ ej ays 
mm. kage of five boxes anda $? 




















Price $5 for a 
vial of powder, which is im: t in all old long 
standing cases, or $1 per bex. Sold by all first 


t address on receipt of 
the ice. Address HUMPHREY'S SPECIFIC HOME 
OPA’ ‘C MEDICINE CO., 562 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORCAN, PIANO. VIOLIN. CUITAR 


SINGING—HARMONY.—Strictly Private Lessons, ® 
Clinton place, a few doors west of Fifth avenue. Le* 


class druggists. and sent to 








first-class address, JJ. Wal 
SON, Musical Director.4 = 
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Ail Sorts. 


The woman in white—Any one retiring. 
edish pnnee- f sy has been eighty- 
eyes ~- ——_ got Tain 
ax Tutor A A,ata yey of $50, 
The Je 





that Mr 


wish Messenger meee ¢ 6 
stanley be now sent to ent to hunt ‘or the Ten Lost 
Tribes 0: f Israel. 


BE and Home is responsible for the state- 
ga fine musical ear in mosquitoes, 
pory ey sing “ Oft in the stilly night.” 


An important feature in the new Connecticut 
law is that introducing minority repre- 
gentation in the town boards of school visitors. 


an on raised by local taxation, last year, 
eg $2,375,000, which was an 
——_ of oot $14 & pupil actually attending school. 


——e you were a very good girl 


Guarr—Yee, ma’am; I couldn't help being 
good ; I had a stiff neck. 


A Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
one of the Southern States, not long ago, asked 
soley islature to grant Him leave of absence 

e State for sixty days; whereupon an 
fromedly member moved to strike out “ days” 
and substitute “ years.” 


Willie—Auntie, have you — the money-box 
George gave me last Christm: 

Aunt—No, Willie; but I - it’s-one of 
those that you can’t get the money out of? 

Willie—I don't bee, auntie ; ause, you 
gee, I haven’t been able to get any money into 
it yet! 

The Bureau of Education have sent blanks to 
all the jails, prisons and penitentaries in the 
United States, asking for statistical informa- 
tion in relation to education and crime, which 
will be worked up into an intesresting volume 
tobe published by the Bureau for general in- 
formation. 


= schoolmaster gave out one morning as a 
lesson to his first class that portion of 
the “ wa iacdant of Venice” in which the “ pound 
of flesh” scene occurs. The reading finished, 
heasked the class what es meant when 
he said, “‘ My deeds upon y head. wet . ys 
said the tallest boy, “I don't t know unless he 
carried his papers in his hat.” 


Tar Conscience Ciause.—Working Man— 
“,in't you Me Naty send that ee of yours to 
school, Bill h, willl? He went one 
day, and when he came ~ he —_ me it was 
rprens’ble to get drunk. Think Ill have 
prental feelin’s outraged, an’ all the sweet an’ 
oly union of ‘ome ‘ffection broken up by swells 
teachin’ me an’ stan’ a pint! "— 
Punch, 

The coeducation of the sexes is making re- 
markable headway in this country. Four col- 
leges in New = among them the Univer- 
sity of Vermont; Cornell University, in New 
York; and Swarthmore College, in Pennbylva- 
ua; Oberlin and Antioch Colleges, in Ohio ; the 
State Universities of In a, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Kansas make no dis- 
tinction on account of sex. 


One hundred and fifty years ago (says Rev. 
v. oT Clarke) a Massachusetts school commit- 
tee refused to permit gr irls to otay arithmetic 
and ar; and a little later a teacher in 
Plymouth County was discharged for instruct- 
ing girls to cipher, on the ground that their 
. yh too weak to stand the strain of 
mathematics! Can we wonder that woman has 
been such a cipher, when men were such vulgar 
fractions ? 


A Scotcn Derinrrion or “ Norutna.”.—At 
Banchory, in Scotland, lately, the parish schoo!- 
master, out of curiosity, put the question to the 
scholars, “ What is nothing ?” A pause ensued 
until an urchin, whose proclivities for hex 
4 penny were well-known among his schoolfel- 
lows, got up and replied, “It’s when a man asks 
you to haud his horse and just says thank ye.” 

e answer has since earned considerable no- 
toriety for the youngster. 


a ee 
A VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 
The Parisians are allowed a peep into the 
Catacombs from time to time, and strangers 
nerally accompany the men who work in 
ose sombre regions, and who make a weekly 
descent. It is quite an undertaking to visit 
the chambers where the most interesting relics 
are stored. Some morning you find yourself 
wating with three or four hundred others at 
the great entrance in the Rue d’Enfer. Throngs 
of old women, with the “ full and complete His- 
tory of the Catacombs,” din the excellency of 
their wares in your ears. They also offer you 
something which you must take—a tin candle- 
stick and one or two candles—to light your way, 
and possibly an oil-cloth cloak to protect you 
from the damp. At a given moment the uni- 
formed functionary of the government appears, 
orders the entrance to be cleared, and descends 
afew steps. He cries out to the men below & 
count the “ladies and gentlemen” as they 
down, and they will be counted again while 
they are on their way back. It would be com- 
paratively easy to lose one or two of them ; that 
would reflect lit on the administration. 
Now you begin the descent—down a lon 
fight o solid hone steps which wind o ang 
From time to time the lugubrious 
fine ion pauses, to allow some one to recover 
dizziness, or because some lady cries out 
that some wretch is dropping candle-wax on her 
ee a -- the bottom is reached, and 
one imself in a long, narrow passage, 
slightly vaulted above. A pale face gleams 
cut from a niche on the side of the pas- 
sage. It is that of one of the workmen. 
His lips move—he is counting the visitors once 
more. The passage is. not very high, and one 
is te ‘to walk in a stooping posture. 
y, en 7 it widens, and we arrive at 
over our heads— 
; A. 


ant is estimated th: that at least seven millions of 
have been placed in the Catacombs 
Snee they were first really invaded by the 
moderns. The Ossuary, which the guides now 
light a up with glaring contains all the 
scattered bones which have been 
lected in ras cemeteries, churches 





ted in _ vast — The 
orovingian kings are cheek-by-jowl with those 
ra Perished in the Place de Graces in La Revo- 
tty 
skulls t0 € & monument. 


iven their 
ve masons 





couaal at em A 
agunsion at one t mes as 
2 alee © here is another 
etd Very prettily done in bones—Sicué 
luxerunt. Stone tablets at 
= Sieteion in in the vault show the sections 
this ‘vault great pillar have ‘been placed to 
= i ve n 
prop u) roof, as once or twice the 
inhabi' - above 4 been horrified by an 
ominous shaking of th e earth. If the ‘eat 
should give way now! 

But it does not, and we turn to see, further 
on, the bones of the “ be gh of — Combat at 
the Chateau of the Tuil 
and further on those from the on 
Palace de Greve, August 28 and 29, 1798.” 

So we pass on from chamber to chamber, 
leaving passages on either hand which have 
been chained nes - Sars 
them prove fai Again we are 
counted, and after we shen been shown terally 
miles of bones, we are ushered into the o' 
air by clambering up a flight of steps, and find 
ourselves in another quarter of the city—sur- 
rounded by old women who persist in following 
ms, and taking our candlesticks away from us. 
There is a feeling as if one had been buried 
—_ .—Edward King in Scribner's for Septem- 





inscription, 
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AGE or THE PresipentTs.—General Grant is 
one of three of our Presidents who have passed 
their fiftieth birthdays in the highest place an 
American can reach, the other two being Mr. 
Polk, who entered the office about seven months 
before he was fifty years old, and Gen. Pierce, 
who President in his forty-ninth year. 
General Washington was in his fifty-ei _— year 
when he became President. John Adams was 
in sixty-second, Mr. Jefferson was in his fifty- 
eighth, Mr. Madison in his fift -eighth, Mr. 
Monroe in his fifty-ninth, John Quincy Adams 
in his -eighth, General Jackson in his sixty- 
second, Mr. Van = in oe fifty-fifth, General 
Harrison in his sixty-ninth » Mr. Tyler in his 
fifty-second, General Ta: = 2 his sixty-fifth, 
Mr. Fillmore in = fifty- Mr. Buchanan in 
his sixty-sixth, Mr. Lincoln’ in his fifty-third, 
and Mr. Johnson in his fifty-seventh year. 

General Harrison was the oldest man ever 
elected to the presidency, and General Grant is 
the youngest. Was m, Jefferson, Madison 
and John Quincy Adams were all in their fifty- 
eighth year when they entered the presidency, 
and Mr. Monroe completed his fifty-ninth year 
only fifty-five days after he became President, 
and Mr. Johnson was in his fifty-sixth year 
when he sucpeeded President Lincoln. 

Four Presidents went out of office in their 
sixty-sixth year, namely, Washington, John 
Adams, Jefferson and Madison. President 
Jackson was the oldest of all our retiring Pres- 
idents, as he went out of office only eleven days 
before the completion of his seventieth year. 
Mr. Buchanan left office fifty days before he be- 
came seventy years old. e President who 
lived longest was John Adams, who died in his 
nee -first year. The next oldest was Mr. 

Madison, who died in his Sem? year. _ 
Jefferson died in his eighty-fourth year, Mr. 
John Quincy Adams in his eighty-first year, Mr. 
Van Buren in his eightieth year, Gen. Jackson 
in his seventy-ninth vear, and Mr. Monroe in 
his seventy-third year. The youngest ry. 
President was Gen. Pierce, who went out 
office not quite four months after he had com- 
pleted his fifty-second year. 

Mr. Polk retired in his fifty-fourth year, and 
died in little more than three months later, at 
the age of fifty-three years, seven months and 
| a days, youngest of all our Presidents in 

ata. 








INSTRUCTION, 





PENMANSAIP. 
D. T. AMES & CO. 


Execute in the most perfect and artistic style every 
variety of Plain and Ornamental 


PENMANSHIP. 





Engross T i Memorials, Ad- 
dresses, &c., ae or fill Diplomas Family Records, 
Certifieates, Rolls of | aor and Membership, Title 

8, Tablets, Cards, 

P Resone de —4 —h.% work or instruction should 
see our 8) 

For © tulee, oo or other information, call 
upon or or 

D- AMES & CO. 
Ws Ty vudway. New York. 


The New York ‘Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to Delmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St,, near State. 
CLASSES Constant, Y FORMING in all branches 
of Music and Modern Languages. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 
Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms nouns from date of entrance. 


AGRA MONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of 14th st. (Rooms Nos. 12 and 14), New York 


M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Unien Square, 4th Avenue. 
Seon © 

_ Terms, $10, $15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 
1151 BROADWAY, Sy oy 26th gat 27th streets, 





ntal Lettering, Engrossi jutions, Cer- 
ee, eyomee, Famil pes and Bibles, Ep- 
lopes A tial 


letters written and 
composed (4 (strictl Weaning aed ¥: Artiste’ Tablets lettered 
P= pl ated 


Visiting Cards engraved 





ACHERS WANTED for ish, French, 
Germin, Cenasien, Painting Masic, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for Murvat Pian 


AMERICAN emaegeenas UNION, 
737 Broadway, New York. 





AINE'S  ——_ COLLEGE = 
Pe kid 62 1: Canal. Bookkeepi 
Arith’ Math'ics, Gram'r, palling, 
Latin, wn, dc. taught priva: _ Spelling, French, 
= lessons $2.50 jes taught Book keep- 
ng 


T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH 
avenue, opposite Institut cogkecwns, 
wee, —r ending “Prench_and German. 
Ladies pegereanas, Telegraphy taugh' 
Demand for Operators d ’ 





MEDICAL. 








pate 
LITTLE’S ~ 


iam SAU 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 


IN FACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. | 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syrup Pscrora. are, a soothing and controlling 
influence over any cough, promoting sleep, 
allaying the J tickling sensation ip the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
incre: sasing the intervals between the paroxysms 
of coughing, invigorating the whole system, 
curing the cough, and bequeathing to posterity 
one of its test blessings —sound lungs; 
thereby insuring immunity from Consumption. 


SOLD sy DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES & CO.PROP®® 


CANAL ST.NEW YORK. 














MILLEN'S 





LIVER 
REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Oure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, 
Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency 
and Acidity with sour Beichings 
of Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 


Chilis and Fever, 


Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 


Dispensary, 249 Grand St., New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 


BITTERS. 


pared from one of 
the most beneficial herbs known, and asa medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Being a gentile 
stimuiant, they are a most valuable remedy for all 
complaints arising from a disordered state of the kid 
neys and orgause connected therewith, and are there- 
tore without equal as a curative in all affections peeu- 
liar to females. They are most potent in regulating 
the secretions, changin, 


These celebrated bitters are prepare: 


the constituents of the fluids 
and restoring health ard vigor to the debilitated fune- 
tions. Also cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Pyrosis 
Gout and Sick Headache, besides being a ne ver- failing 
Appetizer. 

Manufactured by the Proprietor, William Millen, and 
put up in a superior style er a use, and sold at 
the low peice of $1 00 and 50 cey bottle ; for- 
warded by express on C. *0. D. to a= accessible plac e 
Sold by all druggists. Depot, 18 Bicecker street, near 
Bowery. 





R&° HARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 
Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court, 
Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 
avenue 


Kendall's Spanish Annihilator. 


The only remedy that wil! per- 
manently banish all kinds of ver- 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bugs, Mothd, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 
&e., and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 

LEAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of i ials will 
prove. Contracts taker for cleaning ships, hotels and 
private dwellings. 





Parker House, 

St. James Hotel, 
Westminster Hotel, American Hotel, 
Brevoort House, Revere House, 

Sturtevant House Tremont House. 
Grand Central Hote Clarendon Hotel, 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREBT. 
BE. B,. SACKETT & CO. 
Send for circular, 





g ‘BELLS. 
THE MENEELY BELL 
obey FOUNDERY. 
Fy cy Established in 1826. 
ELLS, for bn — Acade- 


mies, et., of 
which more have been made at 
has establishment than at all the 


SCHOOL 





jae 
a GC. i MENERLY 


y, N.Y 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 4p 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 


The Weed “Family Favorite ” 
SEWING MACHINE 


. a 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 


ing, Quilting, raiding, Bin 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pi 


Tubing, Embroidering, Gather 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement, 





TENT MANIFOLD PAPER.—Two to twenty copies | 
written simultaneously and distincuy. This paper 
is a great labor-saving improvement, and invaluable 
to merchants, lawyers, writers for the press, &c Sold 
by NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATIO 119 Nassau 
street, Room 1. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 


Mra. SHAW’S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE lation, | 
best in the world, warranted to remove FRECKLES 
MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness and Tan; renders the 
skin soft, clear and beautiful. Sold by all Druggists, 
price $1. peapanes @ nly by Mra. Shaw, 341 sixth ave- 
nue, New Yor' 


THE BRISTOL 


Clothes Washer. 


Tats Macaine combines cheapness, durability, sim 


plicity end great effectiveness, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 


A UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


and the “ verfected” Self-Adjustin, 


EUREKA CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, $7; 
Addiess 


Bristol Washing Machine Co., 


52 aoa, New York. 


Wringer, $7 50 


CHAS, LA COUR & cos 


— Hair Store, | 


- 423 Sixth Avenue, 


We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell 
than elsewhere in the city. 


Ladies’ Hairdressing done in al) the latest styles. 


TRL LET, 
VANNURAENENS 
RT ESTININSNY, 


FOR 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 


PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Dress Trimmings: 


IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. 
The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOL. 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 


Sll BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira anp i2ta STREETS. 





Mrs. Miller’s Emporium of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, TTT Broadway, N. Y. 


MRS. MILLER to tnform her customers. ladies 
ont kers, t 
of Pe | Im 
and Plain Patterns in the coun 
rately cut, warranted to fit pera. Many years of 
e a A 4 A —— competition. 
Dresamaking 1 iu all its branches. 


exactly and accu- 


and ‘Fs 2 executed in the best style A the 
cress os Scuoor Jovnxat, 119 and 121 
a oon Kspecial attention paid to p the poamnd 


f 
onl ae lets, handbills, La 








or angtnt lee in th Mne that be 
ing © in the may re- 
quired by school nthe Prinkng ne holars. All 
work wi 

terms 





P P 


Agents wanted everywhere for the Bristol Washer | 


Bet. 25th and 26th @ts., New York. | 


eaper | 


The Highest Cash Price Paid | 


OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- | 


has the most reliable and | 
ported Trimmed | 





se! 
and at the lowest | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


N f[ POBAEL FALIHEE, 


Locksmith and Bellhanger, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZEP AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Bole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which & 


lows bo Screws to be seen, 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK CITY, 


ESTABROOKE, 


NON-REVERSED 


ERROTYPES 


31 UNION SQUARE, 
N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


febll-ly 





SEWING MACHINES. 


“BLEES” 


| | 


Noiseless 
yo.u13E-1VOF 


FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 

and beauty of stitch, durability of construction an 

rapidity of motion 

Call and exami 

apply at principe 
BLEBS ne ING-MACHINE ©0, 

No. @23 Broadway, New York. 


“VICTOR?” 


.. ond for agencies and cireulaz 


oa} 80 


‘een ul jvapsed your’ 
we peordar OG) Of OINGs Jae/EG & 


The only Lock-sty 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 


UNRIVALED FOR RITHER PAMILY O8 MANUFA 
TURING PURPOSES, 


OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth St. 
Agents wanted. 


MANHATTAN 


Improved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 


Best known for a’! ppete ry of Family Work and Bu 
broidering. o1 ay. New Vork. 
591 "Fulton Street, Broeklya- 


E. J. ANNIN, 
Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 


140 FULTON STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Established 1847.) New YORE 


Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. Staffa, Spears, 
Balls,,Poles, eto., ete., always on 


OB PRINTING. —EVERY DESCRIPTION or BOOK | oe 
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R , NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
AMUSEMENTS ; 
ties ARDIAN AL ‘ 
Oddities. ou MUTUAL W00D'S MUSEUM, - PIANOS PIANOS! 
Some singular facts concerning the different consis Fou ath faxts of Tix wort) | CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
‘in English eee Dee Pert Paris, in his *Pharme. LIER INSURANCE (0 "The celebrated Bernada Clant, AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 
” bh j . 
cole ie Hobbes. dr of eg mein ‘ # foot 1% tnclicg high, and ou growing PIANO WAREBOOMS, NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 
pad Newton smok took snuff : Y MACGREGOR, A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale ¢: fan eat or to bo suit Money 7 paid for 
trong coffee ; Wedderburn, the first Lord with hair as white as snow, and silken texture, while rent applied to purchase, mee yy? ‘ore deciding elsewhere, 
porcine always } a — on his chest OF NEW YORK. Two PE Anon «<s — SO TURE-ROOM ELL. late © late Cummings, N Ne. 8. Union Square, 
a NUE SPR td... 4 1 re SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
It is related of Goldsmith, whose charity often A chaste and nexce ee pareiament given. We Sasaat peune 
—~ her oa Mo mt perceiv sired ——— SS R uae @ TALOGUE Eas TEN =. my" iy any pen. by wail 
poor woman, er : ILLUSTRA ATA Nickel, $1.00 ; 00a 
caused b: t pboard ; hi tb - ~ ~ 3} 
® pill-box containing Yon guineas’ bearing the Office, No. 251 Broadway TRUNK DEPOT, sid titiinn Petar eee Gold hg Gold Pencils, cil, & 
— ee On the Northeast Corner Forty-Secend AEE Tos, PANSQEO. F. HAWKES. 6 Naseat St, Y 


A French savan named Dr. Pagadi has dis- 
covered a method by which he can “ can tlegraph 
@ moral and studious disposition or habit 
child, displacing any normal viciousness or in- 
dolence he may have inherited from his parents. 
The Lyceum of the Prince Imperial at Vannes 
is about to experiment with this discovery. 

The greatest nutmeg ever known met with a 
grater. 

Old maids are fond of pairs, but cannot bear 
any reference to dates. 





ENTIRE CONFIRMED SUCCESS 


Guyot’s Geographies, 


QGuyows El G phy. Price, 750. 
Guyev's Intermediate Geography. Price, $1.60 
FOR HIGHER GRADES. 


Gayot’s C School G hy. rl 
Guyot’s Physical Geography. This long looked- 
for book will be issued during the approaching Fall, 

Among the —— Ly im nt adoptions of this 
series, aher ca i‘coarching tial, rial, may be named 
hose of the 


State of Vermont. 
City of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Clty of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
City of Cincinnati, 0. 
City of Allegheny, Pa. 
State of Arkansas, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
wae of Virginia, 
wton, Mass. 
Whitehall N. ¥. 
Bayonne, N 








COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PBILOSOPHY 


USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


SUPT. KIDDLE'S RECOMMENDATION : 
Department oF Pusiic INstRUCTION, 
Cor wR GRAND aNp ELM sTs., 
ew Youk, July 3, 1872. 
“ Cooley's Elementary fuotural Philesophy ” has 
in extensive use in the Grammar Schools of thts cl city 
oy anaes . year, and, as | have been enabled 
, has ‘given he 7; mie. ” 
7 tis, in udgment, @ work of very su r me! 
hs in my IENRY KIDDLE, 
City Superintendent. 


Among the adoptions since Sept. 1 may be named— 
Albany, N. ¥ 
New Saford, Mass. 
Morrisania, N. ¥. 
Akron, Obio, 
Bayonne, N. 
w kesbarre, Pa. 


NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


By Prof. PEABODY, Mass. Agricultural College. 


SOUTHERLAND'S REVISED EDITION 


Of Willlams & Packard's Patent Copy-Books. 








Felter’s Arithmetic. 

Cooley’s Natural Selence Series. 
Sheldon’s Object Lesson Series. 
Tenney’s Natural History Series, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps. 

FF Descriptive Catalogues and Spectal Circulars in 
regard to all of our Schoo! Text-Books, Teachers’ Ret- 
erence Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always 
had on application. 
rsonal visi- 
ways and is 


of teach and 
y welcome to us 





ey Co 
tation is " exceeding! 
most cordially invit 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


~ JUST COMPLETED. 





CUTTER’S NEW SERIES 
or 


ANALYTICAL PHYSIOLOGIES, 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 
BY CALVIN CUTTER, M. D. 

FIRST BOOK oF ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOL- 
OGY 4ND HYGIENE, Ramen ant Compasesre. With 
164 Iilustrations. 12mo, Half Roan. 90 cen 

SECOND BOOK OF ANALYTIC ANATOMY, a 
OGY AND HYGIENE, Ramen one Comperntiee. With 
186 Mlustrations. I2mo. Half & $1. 

KEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PH any AND HY- 

GIENE, Haman and Comparative. With 194 Ilus- 
trations i2mo. Half Roan. 

With Questions, 60 pages additional. 1.70, 

*,* Accompanied by a Series of New Anatomical 

Charts. 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


BY PROF, WM. CHAUVENET. 


A TREATISE ON BLEMENTARY GEOMETRY, with 
Appendices containing a pay Collection of Exer- 
cises for the Student, and an Latroduction to Modern 
Geometry. Crown 8vo, Extra cloth. $2. 
gpemotsiont ye which is based 


=P ROP. 


© It is the onl 
on true princip 
4 TRBATISE ON TES areas ‘a LEAST SQUARES. 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 
PLANE Lad SPHERICAL Do a nil New and 
Revised Edition. 8vo. Lot. $1.7, 


SYPHER'S SCHOOL HISTORIES 


HISTORY OF egy age Pid J, BR. SYPHER, 
Mustrated. mo, Cloth. 


a yy OF aay JERSEY. ‘by J J. R. SYPHER and 








A. APGAR. Illustrated. Limo, Cloth. $1.25, 
€# Books for ination and i duction at 
opera J rates. ¢€ i furnished on hi 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C., 


Publishers, 715 and 717 Market at., Philadelphia. 





ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, -_ = *= * $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, 7 - 7 $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends. 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN. 


ANDREW W. GILL.....0cceccccccceeresecenee 
EVERETT CLAPP... 
LUCIUS McADAM... 
HENRY C. CLENCH 








DR. B. F, ATWOOD’s 
GILEAD BALM. 


BEFORE USING 





THE EXCELSIOR 


AFTER USING 





OF THE WORLD! 


It arrests the falling out of the Hair {eenetioteiy. 
y~ cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Wakefulne 


inequaled. 
The following certificate ie trom 1: 4 _Bafomann, Ph. 
i ans Chemist to the Board of H 

B. F. M, D.—Sir: I have a 
“Gilead Batu, ” and found it to be a strictly vege ‘ite 
preparation and free Sens an fy yours. or injurio: 
substance, Respec' - vy yours, 

Se: 1. EXreMasy, Ph. D. 

Prices, #1. 


LADIES’ ANGULAR 


HANDWRITING CUPY BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 





No. 1.—LETTERS AND WORDS. Bold style, 
“ 2.—WORDS WITA CAPITALS. . = 
“ 3.—SENTENCES. Medium Style. 
*“A— = CAPITALS, Ete. Finished Style, 


“ 5.—NOTES AND INVITATIONS. = - 


Feeling the necessity of some complete course of in- 
struction in this fashionable style of ladies’ hand- 
writing, and which should be based on correct and sci- 
entific principles, this set of Copy Books has been 
prepared after a thorough examination of the most 
popular systems published in England. 

The retail peice of the books is 20 cents each, from 
which the usual di t for t duction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any number or the entire set will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on the receipt of the price; or a Copy 
Book containing specimen pages from each number 
will be sent free on application. 

Published by 


George R. Lockwood, 
812 BROADWAY. 


MRS. JOYCE, 


yond and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
snouLeen Skaces BAe SUPPORTERS 
CHEST EXPANDERS, 
lo, 1286 BAOADWAY, bet. 33d and 34th sts., and 
233 Air AV.., between 15th aud iéth sts, pak York. 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Ne aay made to order 
at short notice. Al! cars pass the dow 











WANTED 
A FEW INDUSPRIOUS YOUNG MEN 
of good address, 
TO SOLICIT ADVERTISEMENTS AND SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Address Box 51, 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





al 
bs pe PUBLIC.—One always in at 119 Nassau 
street, Room 1. 























Street and Sixth Avenue, 
UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANE, 
where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices. Every article war- 

ranted ss represented. 
KEPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 











per to the next President of 
America, 


MAKES ALL STYLES OF 


Photographic Portraits 


Equal to the Best, at One-Half the usual rates. 
Go and See for Yourself 
BEFORE GOING ELSEWHERE, 





I ial Phe — hb = 
mper otograp! 
ard Recsaty pee for $1 00 
2 Card Ferroty ° r 050 
Pictures ma fitted to Lockets, Rings, 


rae, ete.. me A 30 ‘conte, . finished in a few minutes. 
mperial Perrotypes.........-+++.+0see004 cents each. 
| nad PICTURES fay! in the Morning. 


d and colored in 
= or India ink. 





weter, of 





1871-72-73. 
MORE LIGHT! 


Wonders of the World ! 


A wouder 'tis how man was made, 
Divine as wel! as human, 

And out of ene r rib was made, 
For bis help meet, a woman 


A wonder 'tie how Jonah lived, 
ree days in # whale’s belly, 

were « easier far to be believe: 
Had he been to jelly. 


But passing oer those days of yore, 
We'll come down to the present, 
To r- 7 Le that ders surprise us more, 
that are more pleasant. 


The rai'roads, steamships, telegra: 
That cleave the air asunder, ™ 

Which often make us me or laugh, 
Are a far greater wonder. 


But there's one Greater Wonder till, 
Those “GEM VISITES,” so funny, 
That yoy = at bis Gal ice mabee 
FOR 80 LITTLE MONEY. 
You can have 3 Dozen of these beautiful “ GEMS” 
taken for 25 Cents, finished in ten minuées, at 


am, & BROADWAY, Ni. Y. 








SURFACE —-—-%@ 
Full Catalogues with Special School Rates sent on 
application. 
N, ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON S8T., N. Y. 
WHAT I8 THE USE OF TALKING WHEN 
“Writing is Learned by Writing ¢ ** 










BLACK CHARTS, 


GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. Ss aad 
APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 
Mailed for 10 cts. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
BLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





. 
Trustees, TEACHERS, ScHoot ComxrTTEEs and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over = many new houses in tifis line that 
are springi rough the country. And we 
are enabled, by ‘oe aid of machmery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 
For pacticulars and catalogue, address 
ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STRERT. 
NEW YORK. 
Also manufactu 
CHURCH SUNDAY. SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 


8 Es. 
N. B.—Bleecker street and £ighth avenue cars pas- 
within une block of the door. 


The Illustrated Guide 











4a s 
BEST SCHOOL 
; a. DESKs, 

y 
N APPARATUS, 
a8, A Philosophical 
. Chemical, &c. 
* Union Settees, 
og owe re eS seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 


‘American ‘Beohoo! Apparatus Co., 
08 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


Death to all Insects 


ON PLANTS, VINES AND TREBS, 








Without injury to vegetable life, by using Buchan’s 


CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR 


RUCHAN’S DISINFECTING SOAP WILL KILL 
ROACHES, VEKMIN, and all —— — harbor in 
the house or stable, and rid dogs ot 

Buchen’s — Laundry Tlot ani Bath—are in 
dorred and wu by © bouiote, Physicians a) families 
asthe best-kuown Preventives and Disinfectants. 

Prices low. Send for circular to 


KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No. 57 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Jones’ Stationery Maseer, 


No, 152 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843. 
Depot for Fancy and Initial Stationery. Visitin, 
Cards engraved in the most fashionable style. Book 

Biuding neatly executed. 
A line assortment ot Gold Pens and Holders. 





And everybody knows it. 
Tse TUR 

mk, 

ate , 
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Tracing Copy Books, 


And save TIME, TROUBLE and EXPENSE. 


Children ¢ry for them. 
It is the kind to buy for them, 
Published at 


756 Broadway, New York. 


~ J, T. BARNARD & SONS, 


COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 


— 
~~ 
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AND 


294 FRONT STREET. 


“KISSING IN THE DARK.” 


DID YOU EVER? 

Well, if you want the prettiest piece of music and 
words ‘hat just tell how it is, send 30 cents for song 
and chorus, full music gize, ‘ Kissing in the Dark,” to 

D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
ALLEN, MICHIGAN 


engraved in the most artistic manner. 
Something new—Indelible Stamping. Handker- 

chiefs, napkins, etc., stamped with crest. coat of arms, 

monoxrau or initial. Boxes of initial note from 20c. up. 


 ZLZOECOME, 
Or Life to the Hair, 


positively grows hair ~ bald heads; stops Sting 
of the hair; has no poisonous or caustic in 

and is an actual aperitie remedy, never failing unleas 
the hair glands have been destroyed by disease. Par. 
tial baldness always cured. x investigation 
solicited, and reference made to mmneToNs patients 
whe have beea treated 





Office hours from II a. - 4 5 Pp. u., except Fridays 
when the hours are | to 8 
i Cail or address 300 ‘Adelphi a omnes, Brooklyn. 
&. E. M. DE PwY. 


1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Manutacturer of and dealer in all grades of 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Rroadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 

ters for all the Iti 
Originator of the celebrated “ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 











HOS. C. McRAE & CO, 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


PRIWOR, 5, FASE OTTO 





Machine te. "BaOADWeAY. Wid iw vo Silks, &e 





A GREAT OFFER! ! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadw: will dis 
of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS. “iarLovieoxs, and 
RGANS of six first-class makers, including W 
at $15 monthly wnt prices for My or will take — "ei 
to bad, mont! —-4 until wee; same to let, and rent 
applied iew i octave ave PIANOS, om 
improvements for yt cash. Now iy, & 
kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the most ost beautify atyles ‘and 
perfect tons ever made. Sheet Music, Music Books 
and Masic Cc mailed. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR $CHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., &e., ke. 


A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mai! to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
635 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
¥YRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
pposite A. T. STEWART’S, 








NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


FURNITURE, 








BEDDING, ETC. 


WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 
J. W. SMITH, 
40S EIGHTH AVE., BET. 30TH AND 3IST STs. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc, 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAM’S, 


384 and 386 Third Av., near 28th St. 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 


Corner of Houston, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 
PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR 
MATTRESSES, 

MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 

BLANKETS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, ke. 

BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c. 

Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 


a — —" 








DR. ‘WEBRER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 

765 BROADWAY. 
Cures without the use of Acids, Caustics. or any in- 
Winter talleSed Jetess, ocd'ell comenanss OPES TSE 
without the etighten oboe | al lictions of the feet, 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 

TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & CO., 


Corner of 25th st. and 6th Av. 


PECK & | SNYDER, 
126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers ot 


BASE-BALL GOODS, 


SKATES, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FOOT-BALL, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS and 


SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION. 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 
DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 


ROOMS. 
MISS J. 8. STARLING, 
385 Sixth A 























Between 23d and Bath streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT 
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